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VICE PRESIDENT GARNER 


NATIONAL 
SPARK PLUG CHANGE WEEK 
MAY 2nd to 8th 


GO PLACES this Spring, the most enjoyable motoring 
season, with an engine that’s as full of youthful vitality 
as the spirit of the season itself. 


Replace those mileage-worn, winter-weary s 

which time and strenuous service have robbed of ¢ 
ciency, with new Champions, You will experience a surge 
of new power, faster acceleration and better, smoother 
performance which Champions bring to every engine, 


Champion Spark Plug Change Week has become the 
accepted period for bringing cars up to peak perform- 
ance by millions of the nation's motorists. Regular 

this time or every 10,000 miles, they have their Champion 


from an 
demand Champions be 
better performance and the 
gas-saving economy that 
Champions alone provide. 


See your car dealer, garage 
man, or service station man 
this week and have him 


check and clean your spark 
plugs. If you need new 
ones, insist on Cham- 


pions because you can Hy cu oh Depndebl Sour 


depend on them. 
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WHY A TELEPHONE GIRL 
TEACHES OUR BELL BOYS 


For MROLSEN 
Me OLSEN ; Vligase! 


From Our Book 


of Permanent Set-ups TE BELIEVE YOU appreciate having abell- All together, these “set-ups” assure that 
nanent s P W;, yournameclearly...correctly.  N.H.M. serv the finest hotel service 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT—Voice cul- | That's why telephone girls teach them. you've ever had! We'd like to prove this to 


It’s only a detail. But we've made “set. you on the next trip you a 
2,” or rule 00 other details...from 


e way our bellmen expertly fold your coat 
ac’ .+.to the way the chambermaid fico Hr 


turns down your bed each night. National Hotel Mana 


ALWAYS STOP AT N.H.M. HOTELS 


National Hotel Management means BETTER SERVICE to You 
IN NEW YORK - Hotel New Yorker. DETROIT - Book-Cadillac...w.o. BUDALLAS | Motel Adaiphas. Otto 
THE HOTEL Sa ee 
NETWORK ae ae Se acres ———— 


Streamlined for Service! ss: IN'NORTH CONWAY, N.H.; Eastern 


ture for bellman trainees: classes 
are to be conducted by the Chief 
Telephone Operator who willteach 
diction and pronunciation. 


Paesioent 


Wasa feom 87.80 per dey 
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SPEAKING 
OF FASHION... 


... Dressmaker Hawes says it’s a waste of time 


reported fashions, 
a cheap wholesale 
business of fashion is a 
id PSAY ‘TO HELL WITH IT. 


rs, in he 


Elizabeth Hawes, have sold and stolen clothe 
worked with buyers, designed my 0 
house, and I've become convinced that 
aaste of time. [say fashion is spinach 
Elizabeth Hawes, one of America’s leading couturi 
title the unforgettable 
girl who. spurning broccoli, swears: “I say it’s spinach, and I say th 

Miss Hawes, 
in thought (below), divides t 
gives the feeling of a certai 
real change in point of view. 
little man who tells you last winter's coat may be in perfec 
use it has a belt.” At right, Miss Hawes analyzes the diffe 
which she advocates, and fashion, which she denounces. 


lesigned for 


Thus 
book, Fayhion 
joon of the 
hell with it.” 


comes fi 


who thumbs her nose at a “spin mber (abore) 
dressing of women into Style and Fashion. 
. It only « 


te on style 


anges as there is a 
the horrid 


period in histo 
hion is a 


tion but you 


can't wear it b 
ence between sty 


avy pigeons” Hawes calls these 1900 
She adds: “The design of the dress 


niddle, while extremely 


at all todo with the hu 


Queen Mary traditio 
fied clothes. 


is becoming to her personal 


and position.” 
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Hawes says these were fashions and therefore are spinach . . . 


the flavor of 
sense of taste? 


How we found FLAVOROMA 
for you! 


Flavor depends mostly on your sense of 


smell. Knowing t 
pipe toba 
of both taste and sr 


we set out to produce a 
co that would 
i 
proportions to produce 

Fin 
blend 
lookii 


exactly the ri 


peal to the senses 


exactly the right 


er flavor. 


lly—in HALF & HALF—we produced a 
sp 

ombining taste and aroma in 

ht proportions. 


ial quality we were 


We call that exclusive quality FLAVOROMA. 
It will add a richer, fuller pleasure to the 
comfort and enjoyment you get from your 
pipe. 

Buy HALF & HALF today. Taste for yourself 
why FLAVOROMA is switching so many pipe- 
smokers to this finer-flavored tobacco. 


urns... 


proving that you enjoy "0 
chiefly through your sense of smell. Flavor, 


the tongue 


THE TIN 
TELESCOPES! 


The Telescope Tin 
small: 


er as you use it, 


sakes 


tobacco easy to get at 


y down, No 


" "Toone To  eropnce? 


Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 


HALF « HALF 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 


Speaking of Fashion (continued) 


Hawes designs a chewing-gum dress for Wrigley 


Hizabeth Hawes has always had, in addition to her talent for designing 
clothes, an equal talent for publicizing and promoting Elizabeth Hawes. 
Her latest tie-up is the chewing-gum dress which appears in Wrigley gum 
advertisements with Joan Bennett as model (top). Simply designed, the 
dress has the wide full skirt to which Hawes has always been partial. 
An attractive lady of 34, Hawes graduated from Vassar in 1925, opened 
her first New York shop in 1928 and now sells her very expensive, made- 
to-order dresses from a gray stone house on East 67th Street, Manhattan. 


IKE AS TWO PEAS 


OT ITS A CINCH 


YES, MARY AND MARGIE LOOK 
EXACTLY ALIKEBUT IT’S EASY TO. 
TELLTHEM APART THESE DAYS! 


NOW WHAT HE FORGIVE ME, MARY, 


MARY, TESTS INDICATE THAT 


DO YOU ##BUT! THINK! KNOW. 76% OF ALL PEOPLE OVER THE 
SUPPOSE [Mf LAST NIGHT | HEARD AGE OF 17 HAVE BAD BREATH, 
BOB MEANT HIM SAY YOU OUGHT] TESTS ALSO SHOW THAT MOST 


BAD BREATH COMES FROM, 
IMPROPERLY CLEANED TEETH. 
| ADVISE COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


BY THAT, 
MARGIE? 


TO SEE A DENTIST 
ABOUT YOUR BREATH 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CATH ANES TO COLBA TES: 
COMBATS BAD BREATH NOBODY IN THE WORLD'S AS 
SWEET AS YOU ARE, MARGIE! 


- 'OLGATE'S spe- 

cial penetrating 

= foam gets into every 

tiny hidden crevice 

Df between your teeth 

J +++ emulsifies and 
washes away the de- 

caying food deposits that cause 
most bad breath, dull, dingy 
teeth, and much tooth di At 
the same time, Colgate’s sof 
polishing agent cleans and 
brightens the enamel—gives new 
brilliance to your smile!"” 


THANKS, BOB, BUT I'M 
NOT MARGIE--’M MARY! 


NOW=—NO BAD BREATH BEHIND 
MARY'S SPARKLING SMILE! LARGE 
ste* 20¢ 


B (ei 35¢ 
... AND NO aoe 
— — 4] TOOTHPASTE 
™ be) ever MADE 
}] my TEETH As 
BRIGHTAND 
CLEAN AS 


Tw! THE PENCIL 


YOU CAN SHARPEN 
WITH YOUR THUMB! 


ANEW POINT, 


see A NEW LEADS 


Yes, sharpening the new Eversharp 
Repeating Pencil is just a matter of 
pressing your thumb, Press the top— 
and elick! A new point appears! When 
one lead is used, press the top again 
and a new lead takes its place! Feeds 
lead continuously! 


‘This new Eversharp Repeating Pencil 
holds so many leads that the average 
writer need refill it only twice a year. 
Just lift the top and drop in a six 
months’ supply! 


WARNING! ‘This pencil operates only 
with Eversharp Square Lead—the 
lead-that fits any mechanical pencil 
better, snugger—that can’t slip o1 
twist. Ask for it in the “Red Top’ 
package . . . See this new Eversharp 
Repeating Pencil at your dealer's. Six 
beautiful models—82 to 86. 


THE NEW 


WAAL -EVERSHARP 
REPEATING PENCIL 


Made bythe makers ofthe famous W ahl-Eversharp Pen 
—the only pen with the“ Self-Fitting” Point 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Fake Baby Adolf 
Sirs: 

‘The dreadful monstrosity in the March 
28 issue of LIFE, page 12, captioned “Fake 
Baby Adolf” (let, below), is the distorted 
{mage of one of my sons, John May Warren. 

Thave no idea where the Chicago Tribune 
got the film, but I'am enclosing the original, 
and another (right, beloi), taken in West- 
ort, Conn., about the same time. 

They've made a sourpuss Out of my son 

By fiendishly changing his mien, 

Refute, I pray, this heinous one, 

Let his cherubie likeness be seen. 


HARRIET M. W. DOWNS 
Lakewood, Ohio 


awry. One picture of the Signal Hill oil 
field found its way into a set of Mexican 
oil pictures and, as luck would have it, 
was the one picture selected for publica- 
tion, ED. 


Case of Robert Simpson 


Sirs: 
‘This is my first day home from the hos- 
pital with a new baby, so perhaps my re- 
actions to "The Case of Robert Simpson" 
in your April 4 issue are not what they 
‘would be were I feeling my usual noncha- 
lantself, butat the moment his plight leaves 
me cold. Let me present “The Case of 


JOHN MAY WARREN (TWO POSES) 


© Mrs. Downs has cleared up minor jour- 
nalistic mystery, for the picture of her son 
is undoubtedly the same one which the 
Chicago Tribune published on Oct. 22, 
1983 us “a baby picture of Adolf Hitler.” 
John May Warren's baby bonnet had 
been painted out. When the picture was 
denounced as a fake by the German con- 
sul the Tribune shifted blame to Acme 
Newspictures. Acme insisted that the 
original came from Austria via its London 
office. ED. 


Charros 
Sirs: 
‘Congratulations on your excellent fea- 
ture on Mexico (LIFE, April 11). Its 
asic fairness overcomes such minor errors 
fas calling charros cowboys. Charros, my 
friends, are gentlemen cowboys and a great 
many blue-blooded Mexicans are going to 
bbe grossly insulted. 

WALTER E. TAYLOR 
Big Timber, Mont. 


© Biue-blooded Mexicans known to LIFE 
do not feel insulted. Charro applies to all 
cowboys, gentlemen or otherwise, who 
wear the ornate costume of the Mexican 
man-on-horseback.—ED. 


Wrong Oil Field 


Sirs: 

In regard to the picture on page 58 of the 
April 11 issue of LIFE, I want to tell you 
‘that the statement under it that it is ol 
fields of Mexico is absolutely false. 

‘That picture was taken two blocks from 
our home and Is of the Signal Hill off 
fields and the boy is my 11-year-old son, 
Charles. 


MRS. HARRY LORD 
Long Beach, Calif. 

@ LIFE’s carefully-worked-out system, 
designed to keep 10,000 pictures a week 
straight, in this ease went unaccountably 


Chester Sharpe," who fs just one of thou- 
sands of employed men who struggled 
through the Hoover Depression only to be 
really slapped down by Mr. Roosevelt's 
“Taxpression.” 

In contrast to Mr. Simpson my husband 
receives $30 a week, plus commission, for 
hhis work as service manager of the Toledo 
‘Home Furniture Company. Unfortunately 
bbe cannot sit at home In his bathrobe when 
his clothes wear out. His job demands 
neat appearance, and thanks to Toledo's 
well-organized unions a haircut costs him 
‘50¢, and to have his suit cleaned and pressed 
costs $1 

‘We also have three children, Beverly, 
‘who arrived in 1931, Joyce in 1934 and 
Patricia in 1938. In contrast to the Simp- 
‘son's apartment we pay $10.50 weekly for 
‘a three-room apartment on the second floor 
of a somewhat dilapidated building in a 
fairly nice neighborhood. Beverly and 
Joyce have a few toys, but no place to play 
with them. With milk at 12¢ a quart we 
cannot afford to buy enough for our chil- 
dren, either. 

Being a wage earner, my husband must 
pay for his children’s medicine, and if a 
doctor is called he has to pay the bill. 

‘The Simpsons’ “meal of the week" re- 
sembles the Sharpes" “meal of the week,” 
only we can't afford a rolled roast of beef 
very often. Two years ago we had every- 
thing we wanted in the way of salads, des- 
serts and fresh milk and fruit. Now the 
same amount of money barely allows for 
‘sufficient meat, bread, butter, milk and the 
necessary staples. 

‘The 1937 Pontiac that we were buying 
was repossessed by the finance company 
when living costs kept rising and commis- 
sions on the sale of furniture kept falling. 
‘The store which employs my husband ean- 
not give raises with taxes so high. 

I do not know what the Simpsons’ tastes 
fare, but Iam not a farmer's daughter. My 
mother was an actress and I used to visit 
her in New York and take in all the shows, 
dine at the Colony Restaurant, stop at the 
‘Netherlands Hotel. My husband and 1 
like smart night clubs, good clothes and 
congenial friends. But the more he makes 
the less we have, because living costs £0 
merrily on their way, because we are help- 


ing support the Simpsons and beeause the 
Simpsons can’t buy furniture as long as 
they are on Relief. You figure it out—I'm_ 
a Republican and considered just a bit 
odd! 

ELINOR B. SHARPE 
‘Toledo, Ohio 


Sins: 

Poor dear Mr. Simpson. A tasseled dross- 
ing gown, a cigaret, a soft comfortable 
davenport, a pair of house slippers, and to 
top it all a rolled roast for dinner, Yum- 
yum. We have lived on rump, shank and 
brisket so long that we have actually for- 
gotten whether a rolled roast: Is cut V- 
shaped like a plo or sliced through like a, 
loaf of bread, 

All Mr. Simpson needed to make him 
the picture of contentment was a copy of 
LIFE, so I mailed him ours. 

HAZEL KENNEDY NEMETZ 
Chinook, Mont. 


Sirs: 

If he had purchased chuck roast instead 
of rolled rib roast for his Sunday dinner he 
would have gotten twice as much meat for 
his money, 

W. ©. ZWICHEL 

Connersville, Ind, 
Sirs: 

‘On page 9 you show the American Trag- 
edy sitting on a vofa, wrapped up in & 
lounging robe, looking for work, Ho is 
smoking a cigaret that costs him enough 
in & year to buy Shirley (on page 10) a 
‘quart of mili a day. 

JOHN L, MURPHY 
Elko, Nev. 


Sire: 
1 couldn't help comparing Mr. Robert 
Simpson to Prince Charming and thought 


T would much prefer seeing Mr, Simpson in 
‘the movies than in the Relief lines. 


AVA A, STORIE 
Dayton, Wash, 


Blameless “Louisville” 


Sire: 

In the March 21 issue of LIFE, page 
5A, the inference that the wash of the 
Louiseille was partly responsible for the 
capsizing of the Iaunch Rodney in the har- 
bor of Sydney, Australia, is entirely unwar- 
ranted, 

‘The dangerously top-heavy launeh had 
been a tople of conversation on the Louis 
ville's bridge for some time before the 
accident, and Captain Mathewson had 
caused the pilot to steam at five knots in 
order to avoid endangering her, At that 
speed a heavy cruiser hardly makes a 
ripple. LIFE’s own photographs bear me 
out, 


CAMPBELL D. EDGAR 
Commander, U. 8. Navy 
Executive OMicer 
U. 8. 8, Louisvitte 
Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 'T, H. 


@ Commander Edgar is a better author- 
ity than the press reports of the tragedy. 
‘The officers and men of the Louisville did 
gallant work in rescuing all but 19 of some 
125 Australians who were thrown into the 
harbor.—ED. 


Singular Measles 


Sirs: 
I note on page 11 of LIFE, April 4, 
“Measles were in the air . If this is 


so then we may correctly say bronchitis are 
accompanied by cough and syphilis are 
very prevalent. Also Socrates were a 
Greek of note and Honduras are in Cen- 
tral America. Will you kindly pass me 
those molasses? 
W. 8, ROBERTSON, M.D. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


© Us is wrong. ED. 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


‘The Southern Railway's Piedmont 
Limited proved more formidable than 
LIFE’s photographer, Alfred Eisen- 
staedt, who with Horace Bristol took 
the railroad pictures on pp. 51-60, 
bargained for. He had planted him= 
self beside the track to get a head-on 
view but at that breathless moment 
when the locomotive’s hot, head-spl 
ting breath brushed by his very ear, he 
turned and ran for safety (above). 
The following list, page by page, 
the source from’ which each picture 
in this issue was gathered. Where 
a single page is indebted to several 
sources credit is recorded picture by 
picture (left to right, top to bottom), 
and line by line (liner separated. by 
dashes), unless otherwise specified. 
‘gra sranGARET poUHR 
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Labor Spits Its Quota of Blood... 
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Live a Life 
‘ART 
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MOVIES 
“Un Carnet de Bal” Me 
FASHIONS 


‘A Wave-Cut that Lasts a Lifetime 0 
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‘Speaking of Fashion—“It's Spinach” 
Letters to the Editors 


LFE’S COVER: Fi: ago sober Ameri- 
cans feared John Nance Garner as a “wild 
man’ from Texas prairies, trusted he would 
be throttled by his Throttlebottom job. 
Now he is the acknowledged leader of Con- 
gress and the white hope of conservatives. 
Though President Roosevelt has denied a 
break between himself and the Vice Pres- 
ident, Garner was quoted on “pump-prim- 
ing” (see pp. 14-15) in an exclusive Boston 
“This policy . . . is sheer 
madness and contrary to every idea of the 
founders of this republic. It’s got to stop.” 


xprron: Henry R. Luce 
MawaotNe xorron: John Shaw Billings 
Assoctare xorrous: Daniel Longwell, Wilson Hicks 
suorocnariens: Margaret Bourke-White, Alfred E 
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Barnett, Maria Sermoling 


edt, Rex Hardy Jr, Bernard 
1M. Mydans, John Phillipe, Peter 


“Bicoth igowey ally" 
Ring. Dorothy Jane Larson, Mary SacFarquhar, A. K: Mile, Willard 
Helen Robinson; Rorane Rul, Bernice Shri, Margaret Varga 
venuisizn: Roy E. Larsen 
390 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Mlinola 
U8 eorrontAs, ax apvenringxa orvices: 135 East 42nd Street, 


Editorial Office: Dean House, 4 Dean Street, London, W. 1. Paris Editorial Office: 52 Avenue 
des Champs Elysees, Paria (SE). 


S.A. U. &. Territories & Posseasions 
. $4.00; elsewhere $10.00. Sinnle copi 
3 Territories & Vostomons, 155; dsswbare, 252 


MAN’S FANCY 


“In the Spring » "| What 
better time to emphasize the 
“youthfulness” of this asl 
ern, slim-shaped Webster 
jgur-—the Golden Wedding? 
‘nd what better evidence of 
its rare fragrance and flavor 
than the fact that it is widely 
smoked ceustomed 10 
{Imported Cuban cigars costing 
twice as much? Young men 
from twenty to eighty will find 
ike "in the 
Golden Wedding Webster. At 
good counters everywhere. 


WEBSTER 


GOLDEN WEDDING, 10¢ 
cusTOM MADE 
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GEST TELEPHONE VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 


ane RSS er 
=) FAR 


THE BIG 


Nowhere in the world do people 
get so much for their telephone 


money as in America. No other 


people get so much service and 


such good service at such low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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GENERAL OF THE ARMIES 
WINS ANOTHER VICTORY 


there were no bands, no welcoming commi 

tees, no crowd-lined, flag-decked avenues 
when General John J. Pershing arrived in New 
York on the morning of April 20. But the erect 
old soldier of 77 who stepped off a train at Grand 
Central Station into a flare of photographers’ 
flashbulbs was still a hero to his country. He 
was coming back this time from a victory as 
ig in its way as the one which lay behind 
1 when, as Commander of the A.E.F., he sailed 
into New York on Sept. 8, 1919 for a celebration 
which turned the city inside out for four days. 

His tired heart stricken last February, he had 
Jain at Death’s door on the Arizona desert. for 

ight weeks. Then, incredibly, he had rallied, 
fought back to life. Now, visibly shaken but 
proudly holding himself as a soldier should, he 
had come to New York for the wedding of his 
only son Francis — all the family left him by 
the fire which swept his cottage at the Presidio 
in 1915, killing his wife and three daughters. 

For many an American military hero, life 
when the wars are over has wound itself out in 
inglorious disillusionment. But the Missouri 
farm boy and schoolteacher who rose to com- 
mand the greatest army America ever had has 
wisely steered away from the political and 
financial bogs which trapped such conquerors 

Grant and Dewey. Secure in his own glory 
the fourth permanent full General in U. 
Army history and the first to hold the title 
“General of the Armies” has quietly devoted 
the years of peace to preserving forever the 
glory of the men who died under him. As 
founder and head of the American Battle Monu- 
nts Commission, he has gone to France every 
summer for the past 18 years, supervising the 
building, dedication and care of eleven monu 
ments and for America’s War 
dead (LIFE, Aug. 30). 

Fate dealt Pershing one irreparable blow, and 
men have dealt him many others. His detrac- 
tors began to talk in 1906 when, after brilliant 
work fighting Indians and pacifying Moros in 
the Philippines, he was jumped by Roosevelt 
I to a brigadier generalship over the heads 
of hundreds of iors. Tongues waged 
in 1916 when, with Villa in hi 


again grasp, he 
let him go on secret orders from Washington. 
Han ed him to France, 


through his stubborn fight to keep the Amer- 
n Army intact and independent. Never 
sulking, never complaining, “Black Jack” Per- 
shing held fast throughout to his “one big rule 
for happiness—to have something worthwhil 
to do and do it with all there is in me.” The 
name and fame of Pershing are secure becaus 
though America hates war, it honors the chara 
ter and courage of a great Democratic 
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BRIDESMAIDS PRECEDE THE BRIDE TO THE CHANCEL OF ST. THOMAS 
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THEY ADVANCE TO THE COMMUNION RAIL, WHERE THE CEREMONY IS COMPLETED 


THE GENERAL ATTENDS A WEDDING 


TO MENDELSSOHN’S BR 


His son marries Muriel Bache Richards 


2 General Pershing claimed the 
mal during eight v 
k but erect, he donned silk hat, cut 
hurch on New York’ 
shing married to Muriel 
w York 


and striped t 
ifth Avenue 
he Rich: 
ialites 
nt 
of the invi 
neral of the Armies m 
00 unknown watchers 
outside the church to 
of another victory. 


poignantly, but the obvic 
many of them War veterans 
merica’s premier 
»ped their hands when he 
ed their hats as 


r in the splendor 
from his 


face and figure ha 
appeared to gt 
Next da 
world, On their return in the late sum 
will presumably 


francisco and a trip 2 
er Francis Warren Pershin 
me his partnership in a New York br he 


MARCH, THE BRIDAL PARTY EXITS DOWN THE NAVE 


The Desert Sanatorium, situa 


feet above se he 


Leaving Tucson r 


tion by townsp 


From Wheel Chair to Waldorf-Astoria 


‘or eight doubtful in February, March and 
April, military men the world ove hed the 
battle beir 
twin 


Ariz. Here hi 
while newshawks 
or. Then th 
On April 1 i 
there two days b 
r, if he cont > ‘The General's flag—four whit 
s annual trip to Franc ance of New York's W 


tars on a red f 
ria Hotel on th his arrival 


Arriving in New York 


Pershing in wood 
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FEAR AND FACTION STIR U.S. LABOR = & 


UTO PLANTS SHUT UNTIL PICKETS QUIT. . . . TRUCK STRIKE 
CUTS ROCHESTER'S FOOD. .. . 20 HURT IN FIST FIGHT OVER 
AST SHIPPING. . .. STRIKE SLOWS FORD PLANT. . . . STRIKE 
LEADER TELLS OF BEATING IN MISSISSIPPI... . 12 PLANTS 
CLOSED IN DETROIT STRIKES 
Strange are these headlines of the week of April 18-23. Forby classictheory, Labor 
strife occur almost wholly in time of prosperity, when workers are.confi- 
dent of their jobs. In time of depression, according to this theory, Labor lies low. 
American workers have had good reasons for confounding the theorists in 
nt weeks. Last year Labor made the greatest gains in its history, enrolling 
of thousands of workers in great new unions. Now, in the face of depression 
layoffs and wage cuts, Labor leaders are struggling desperately to keep their 
raw, fearful armies together, hold their contract gains and otherwise make 
good their promises. ‘This was what closed two General Motors plants in Flint, 


In Flint, Mich., General Motors closed two plants April 18-20 when C.L.0.’s United Auto- In San Francisco 20 men were hurt 
mobile Workers forcibly kept employes who had not paid union dues from going to work. men, wanting to work. rushed 


April 18 when International Longshore- 
rs’ Union of the Pacific. 


in a free-fors 
ip being picketed by the Sai 


a. Aa ees 


Leader Lundeberg of the independent Sailors’ Union exhorts his followers to stand fast In New Orleans » factional fight between A.F. of L. metal workers and C,1.O. Marine and , 
against C.1.0. Longshoremen led by his longstanding bitter Coast rival, Harry Bridges. Shipyard Workers closed the ToddJohnson drydock plant April 21, bloodied many heads. 


“PUMP-PRIMING” STUMPS FRIENDLY CARTOONISTS WHILE FOES HAVE FUN 


ny vast Government fiscal program is easier to attack than to explain. _toons about the President’s pump-priming program, most of them oppose 
There is nothing either exciting or funny about the sight of a flowing it. Another, of course, is that most American newspapers (65% to 85%) are 

pump. New Deal cartoonists, bewildered as any “average citizen” by the against the New Deal. 

awful complexities of President Roosevelt's $5,000,000,000 plan to make the Opposition cartoonists have had a field day using the pump symbol to 

pump of American business start flowing, have been uniformly stumped for __ drive home their arguments that pump-priming: 1) will be used to buy the 

any other way to visualize what the President proposes to do and hopes November elections; 2) has been tried before and failed. New Deal support- 

to accomplish. That is a major reason why, in this selection of the best car-__ ers have been reduced to such devices as that on opposite page, lower left. 


AMAZED AND DAZED! YOO HOO! MONEY CHANGERS! 
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Rollin Kirby in the New York World-Telegram © Thomas in the Detroit News © 


THE OTHER PUMPERS ARE ALL SET 


ataRr > — \ 

PRIMING! x LL 
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Talburt in the New York World-Telearam © 


AFTER ALL THAT PRIMING 


Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer © 


A LITTLE HOME COUNSEL 


IT'S BAD MANNERS 
To ARGUE WHEN 
4k You've company 


y te 


Jerry Doyle in the Philadelphia Record © Sparling in the Washington Herald @ 
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William Stewart, Harlem rink owner, married Syl- Clyde Cook, film « 
via Lazarus, white and wealthy, on April 10, April why her son Jackie Coogan ought not to share in the millions lawyer in divorce proc 
19 her family abducted her, put her ina sanitarium, he earned as a child, Said she weepi 


sxchanged hlows with his wife's 
dings April 19. A free-for-all de- 
ie was a had boy veloped which involved lawyers, litigants and spectators. 


ished when th 
When 


ng their 
at far righ 
they” pleadle 


“Mademoiselle Ottley” was the stage name of Mrs. Caroline LeGrave 60 years ago when she Te Coffins, containing members of the Conner family of Whitesto were lowered 
titillated Broadway with her interpretation of the scandalous can-can. At 81 she visited into a single grave at a mass funeral April 17. Mountain floods had shattered their home 
New York's International Casino, waved a sturdy leg between two youthful can-canners. on April 7, claimed 13 lives. Another member of the 


family has not yet been found. 


(3 

Harry Richman and Mrs. Hazel Forbes Richmond were mar- sin 
1 MiamatBeaeh 6s Apeil 16 a an outdoor Gevmogy 

distinguished by coconut palms and 17 best men, Bride- 


groom Richma: 
tie and back with Pilot Dick Merrill. 


irl, 


1¢ to New York ten 
April 18, leaped nude fr 


incer, who had ec ago from Butte, 


the fift 
hospital a few hours later. 


Mont., dec 
of her Manhattan hotel, She received last rites in the street, died in 


D.A.R. to F.D.R. Adoringly received by President General Mrs. William Becker and convening Daughters 
of the American Revolution April 21, President Roosevelt said: 1) it takes him ten hours to prepare a 
half-hour speech; 2) all 64 of his fifth-generation ancestors were in America in 1776, only one was a Tory. 


recently fl 
The brid 


Richmond, who died in 1 
left the Richm: 


emony (centre), grim; al 


across the Atlan- 
a former Follies 


looked starry ng the © 


wards (right), optimistie, 


ul Owen 


ww York Daily 


Mirror on April 19, “who was formally with Billy Rose's Casa Manana in New 


York is sailing for Europe to be in George Hale show at Grovenor House in 


y started her dancing career with Billy Rose, then married a 
newspaperman, “Well, it lasted swell till Billy Rose arriv And to 
think now Iam going to Europe with George Hale show is almost unbeleiv- 
able. But Ah! I guess that is the life of a dancer—travel and see the world and 
a lot of glamour with it.” Miss Kelly confided to reporters as she saile 
“What I want to do over there is to hook myself a millionaire husband. 


SS SS 
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Blood! streamed down the face of many a v after the . © the Ci | the New York Times of the riot: “Observers noted 4 
riot, but none of them was so badly hurt as Ceeil Schubert ied, he was found e concussion of the shirted an nd falling, wielding bla ‘ks,”” 
of Brooklyn, Above you see hin rounded by friends, brain, lay for two days be Jeath. Reported Storm ‘Tr: r ry-buckled belts. 


U.S. VETERANS LOSE BATTLE 
WITH GERMANS IN MANHATTAN 


ixty New York Veterans of the World War went looking 
for trouble on the ning of April ye see on 
pages, they found it, In Yorkville Casino, in the heart 
of Manh upper East-Side German district, more th: 
2,000 swastika-wearing, Hitler-worshiping members of the 
German-American Bund (“American Nazis" 
bled to celebrate Der Filhrer’s 49th birthday 
Austria, ‘The Vete tly Jewish, wer 
tered in twos and threes through the audience. In the midst 
of the speechmaking, an outburst from one of their number 
brought them to their feet, clapy An Legion caps 
on their heads, Outnumbere¢ 1 in the ensuing riot, 
they took a terrible 
ough the Veterans hi d for the beating, @ 
were denounced by the American Legion State Com 
puld be no question of where popular sympathy la 
it bad taste, noisor 
of Americans, it would b 
propagandizing of the 
danger to American democracy of this fringe of Gen 
Americans, however, is not what they do, but what 
done to them. After the riot, cries for suppression of the 
Nazis were understandably redoubled. But suppression of 


unpopular minorities is the denial of « cy.the entering 
wedge of tyranny, Americans who detest Adolf Hitler's meth- 


ods will not wish to pay him the compliment of imitation: 
- Skee 
A COMRADE NURSES THREE BATTERED VETERANS AFTER POLICE STOP THE RIOT 


A onetime Marine, decorated for valor at Belleau Wood, bard of his Storm Trooper uniforin—was Nazi Ott 
above (at right on steps) 5 interrupted a Nazi speaker with a shy Ar centre) kes hands with the Jewish 
he appeared in court to testify against 0 ¢ Nazis sted fo e —a kui ab laws eered to defend him, won acquittal, 


€i% 


HID: 


Plehiscite ship 
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GERMANS FROM ENGLAND—“JA” 
ON A SPECIAL TRIP OUT TO SEA 


0" April 10, some 2,000 G and Austrians living in England 
n by the Nazis 50 miles to sea and permitted to vote 
in the German plebiscite on Hitle: tion of Austria. The 
ship was the new 24,000-ton Wilhelm Gustloff (opposite page), 
ss Nazi. Of England's 34,000 Ger- 
mans and Austrians, mostly house servants, the first 2,000 non- 
ish applicants were accepted. ‘They turned in a 99.4% Ja as 
compared with Greater German 9.08%, Ja the same day 
‘These amazing percentages, largely honest despite proved ex- 
amples of false returns, show the real effectiveness of Nazi dema- 


named for an assassinated § 


gogy. Many a sociologist believes that since it gulls the arg 
mentative Germans, it may gull anybody. Its sceret is to deal 
with the people not as individuals but as crowds. ‘The message 
to the crowd is a series of simple, basic, memorable words — 
nation, people, blood, family, comrade, friend, home, soil, bread, 
work, strength, hope, life, fight, vietory, birth, death, honor, beau 
‘The Party is set up 
these virtues and good things. ‘To a people whose immediate past 
has been hard, muddled and apparently irremes 
t verberating authority 
of all the little man who is lost and friendless in a complex, lone 
ly modern society is treated as important, if only in the 


having a monopoly on giving the people 


al words have an immense, re 


Results of vote called for « salute and a Heil from 


the crowd massed on the sun deck. 


5, Withetm 
tion of 


Vigorous blondes, mostly servants, predominated on the M. 
widently voted Ja to Hitler's a 
ignore the little circle with the‘! 


Above are two who ex 


iaid a sh nouncei 


Weikaos 


Pimung WO BroKDewitirer m, 
e 


00 


Diederaereiigung Sper 


‘rt an eet Bm Be Rey 


‘UdOIT Hi ther? 


Ballots were counted on shipboard by the ship’s offi- 


cers and a special commission from Hamburg. Eng- 


68 Ja; 10 Nein, Voting was really secret; count= 


ing was honest. Eighteen trippers di 


lish newspapermen were permitted to watch the 
counting. Officials called the ten Neine a joke. 


-bnke 
ont we TH WT 


[is 
In New York, « 


In Holly wood, 25,000 persons walked and motored through 
in the Holly 


a blue-gray dawn to attend sunrise 


“AND VERY EARLY IN THE 


The nation greets Easter Day 


services 


at outdoor sunrise services 


Sunday in 
et of the Christian n 
¢ impulsion te 


it is suppe 
tend church is strong in 
At no time is it st 


millions of U, S. citiz r 


than on the morning of Easter Day when the warm 
ctuaries bright with flowers, and 


of the Resurrection 


airs of spring. 


the high signifi 
many a worshiper 
the other 51 Sun 


On April 17 this 


stir in 
that may lie dormant 
the year 

‘ated the risen Christ 


tion ¢ 


nd outdoors, at 
again the story of Mary M 


in services, indoor: 


noon, and he 
“And very 
week, they 


lene and Mary the mother of James 


early in the morning the first day of 


sun.” 
And very e 
ward, the r 


wood Bowl. Trumpeters 
slope above. The Los Ai 


4 Patri from the 


played. M 
doffed black 


MORNING THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK” 


stir 


phony Orchestra ‘singing cross” in whitey 


In Glendale, Cali. 20,000 worshipers gathered beneath 
the Tower of Legends in Forest Lawn Memorial Park. From 


the tower, 
head while cho 


ped suddenly, circled over- 
ctor William Farnum recited, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 


In the mountains and by the sea a devout nation hails the Easter morn 


In the Garden of Gods, west of Colorado Springs, Colo, 


20,000 persons stood in shadow, watched the rays of the 


In Atlantic City, N. J., the Easter dawn broke across the 
horizon of the Atlantic, tinged the heads of 7,000 vaca- 


rising sun climb gradually up the red sandstone of the 
North Gateway rocks. A sound truck amplified hy 


ns sung 


tionists seated at the extreme end of Steel Pier, half a mile 
out over the sea. Later in the day the city’s famed board- 
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by an a capella choir. After the services, lofty emotions 
ished in the annoyance of an inextricable traffic snarl, 


walk was pack-jammed with 400,000 visitors parading 
Easter clothes, undismayed by chilly breezes from the ocean. 


ICE BOX CAKE 
RICH AND LUSCIOUS 
WITH 


Baxer’s CHoco.atfe! 


HOW “THAT LITTLE MRS. BUNDY” GOT TO BE 
“SUCH FRIENDS” WITH THE BANKER’S WIFE! 


YM NERVOUS! MRS"BANKER"\/seave Hat VI weit, BELIEVE | PONT GO,.LADIES) 
JONES 15 COMING WITH THE [| wonverruL | [ynarcompLeTEs} | WANT TO Give 
CLUB commurree THAT MEETS ice Box cane] [oun pueiness f YOU SOME 
AT MY HOUSE TOMORROW. [} ‘Sou mane REFRESHMENTS 
THEY SAY SHE'S AWFULLY Hf irit BREAK 

STIFF AND SNOBBISH THE Ice! 


LOOK FOR THE 
MAKER CHOCOLATE GIRL” 


(eade-mark on the packuge (o 


5 sion Wh = 
OH MY! 1 CANT RESIST }{ WELL, OF COURSE,ONLY (VE ENJOYED THIS | Ayes. yout LIKE 


THEM, | KNOW, Luscious w! 
BECAUSE - 
BAKER'S CHOCOLATE 4 squares Bal 
ALWAYS GIVES 
GRANDER FLAVOR 
SO MUCH MORE 
MOIST AND TENDER 


th BAKER'S Chocolate 


selatin 


THAT—DIET OR NO ff BAKER'S CHOCOLATE SO MUCH! NOW 
DIET! WHEREVER DID [J WILL DO IT, MRS. REMEMBER - YOU'RE 
YOU LEARN TO MAKE HJONES. IT'S SO MUCH || I] TO HAVE TEA WITH 
CHOCOLATE ICE BOX RICHER THAN ME TOMORROW AND 

CAKE WITH SUCH ANY OTHER ! GIVE ME SOME MORE 

GORGEOUS COLOR... $0 (OF YOUR WONDERFUL 

REALLY CHOCOLATY | CHOCOLATE RECIPES! 


ened 
ers Unsweetent 


4 cup cream, 


AND REALLY —e" ogee 
RICH -TASTING! aechocolateineoofdosble bet, MLN 2 in, avo os coed 
move Fn water and cook 2 minutes STi sont A es of 

wl. Fold into eae © ady fingers on bottom an deereanl 

Tye of ehacolie mine race Cu ff I Sey ee Fee 


ae 12 to 24 hours in et 


mixture. Chill 


nmol, Serves 12 


THEWINNERS SSeS 
'§ COCOA > Gaket’ Chocolate. Cream 
BAKER'S COC Pie! A new kind of Devil's 
HAS THE . Food! These and eleven 
RICHEST, MOS ser gorgeous cake, ung candy andbev 
! i tage recipes (illustrated in full color) your 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR!) ie tye" {fret Just mail this coupon — today !—t 


Your name 


City —_ 


Rosalind Russell explains why it’s lucky to marry this spring 


Such patterns — 
8, 1887 B 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY * MERIDEN, CONN. 


University of Washington oarsmen 
heat California in three races 


“1 am a very happy man tonight,” said Al Ulbrick- 
son on April 16. Mr. Ulbrickson, a reticent man, 
is rowing coach at the University of Washington. 
‘The reason for his happiness was sound but, for him, 
almost commonplace. On rain-dappled Lake Wash- 
ington (in Seattle) that afternoon, his crews made 
a clean sweep of their three races against highly- 
touted crews from the University 
such Washington sweeps have happened often be- 
fore, most notably at the 1936 and 1937 Poughkeep- 
sie regattas. For the varsity, already installed as this 
year’s Poughkeepsie favorite, the victory over Cali- 
fornia was its 19th straight major triumph. 

Al Ulbrickson (shown at top, far right) is the 
world’s most successful college crew coach. The group 
of oarsmen he is addressing (the Washington squad) 
is probably the best group of U. S. college rowers. 
‘And the University of Washington is the world’s un- 
disputed rowing centre. Ulbrickson’s crew won the 
1936 Olympics. His style—moderate reach, quick 
catch, short layback—is the most widely copied 
style of modern times. Washington's influence goes 
even beyond Ulbrickson. Present crew coaches at 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Cal- 
ifornia are every one of them Washington alumni. 


The Washingto NY against the California varsity Huskies took an early lead, increased it to 244 lengths at 
looked easy. Rowing a lower beat than their rivals, the the finish (abore) and broke the three-mile course record. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Washington Rowing: (oninues) aes 


DON HUME IS BEST OARSMAN IN THE U.S. 


jn the three years that Don Hume (below) has stroked Washington varsity 
crews, he has never lost a major race, a record which has made this husky 


A NEW pe - AM FOR youth from Olympia, Wash. the most celebrated oarsman of his time. 
He is one of three survivors in the present crew of the eight which won 


the Olympics in 1936, won at Poughkeepsie last year and the year before. 


WHO SHAVES 
EVERY DAY... 


Forms protection between razor 
and face... Keeps blade from 
scraping or irritating skin 


L, PORTANT business and social con- 
tacts now demand that most men shave at 
least once every day. Yet daily shaving makes AL ULBRICKSON IS THE BEST ROWING COACH 
many a man’s skin raw and irritated unl 
it’s protected against razor scrape. 


1 Ulbrickson (below) was himself a great stroke. In 1924 and 1926 he 
pulled Washington to victory at Poughkeepsie. Head coach at his alma 
To meet the “shave-a-day” man’s problem, mater since 1927, he has seen his crews finish worse than third at Pough- 

keepsie only once. ‘That year (1930) the Washington boat sank, Ulbrick- 
son never scolds his men, never permits them to swear during practice. 


Williams has built an entirely new-type shave 
cream. It’s called Glider. You spread on Glider 
quickly and easily with the fingers—never a 
brush. It’s not sticky or greasy, and it won't 
clog your razor. 

Glider forms a thin protective layer on your 
face. Over this rich, heavy cream your razor 
slides—swiftly and easily—without scraping. 

Here’s how you can try Glider FREE! Just 
send us your name and address, and we'll mail 
you a generous tube of Glider absolutely free. 
On this one trial, we rest our case. We think 
you'll agree with thousands of others that 
Glider “No-Brush” Shave is the finest shave 
cream you've ever used. 

Write today: The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
LG-1, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A., makers of 
Aqua Velva and Glider, who have been making 
fine shaving preparations for nearly 100 years. 
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BETTER THAN 10,000 WORDS 


This picture tells, better 
than 10,000 words, why 
Schick abandoned its com- 


mon “tooth” type blade 
guard. For a good shave, the 
naturally bumpy*skin must 
be stretched and flattened— 
not given an additional set 
of ridges and valleys. 


* Whiskers grow in tiny pits (as pictured above). The bi 
uneven skin surface must be stretched and flattened 
razor blade is to cut the hair closely at the skin line without 
nicking the high spots or ridges. 


Schick Injector Blades are protected in a bath One-second blade change 
of oil in this metal rides Bi Blade sedge ace are out shoots the old 
actually suspended i goes + + + nothing to 
srappiog whi might rab and dail thea. unwrap, fumble, take apart or re-assemble, 


ry Ia 


WRONG: Examine deny ei Wins hae Schick ——— Blades are double-thick . Save minutes every day . paneed to wipe 
lid 


was abandoned because it and oficeaty 


] 


Gat cele a aaip claueed Gena eae ceees 


‘The De Luxe Model Schick In- 
jector Razor, with 20-blade car- 
‘ridge packed in a durable black 
water-proof case, sells for $2 (83 
nada) at all good drug stores. 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


SOLID GUIDE BAR 
FLATTENS SKIN 


RIGHT: Atove is shown the solid, flat guard of the 
Schick Injector Razor (now used also on the Magazine Razor). 
Note how it “irons out” the skin, giving an absolutely smooth 
skin surface ahead of the blade edge. Whiskers are forced up 
from their pits and held firmly upright so that the blade can 
whack them off neatly, without “pulling” or damage to the 
skin. Five years of study by a great Industrial R. 

stitutet developed this scientifically correct blade guard. 


cpr iy meclgre ee get ae 


magazines will pladly be Jurnished upon request. 


- At noon 180 runners left Hopkinton Expe- Only identifiable person in this pack to make a 
THE VICTOR WEARS HIS LAUREL WREATH rienced marathoners let others set the pace. showing was No. 10, Leo Giard,who finished 15th, 


couple of miles from the start, Johnny Kelley (No. 2) and Leslie Pawson At Wellesley, the girls of Wellesley College pops to cheer 
(No. 3), running well behind the leaders, got water from a follow tad out wih’ a horse and oectsiea EIN gi? nai, and ‘Pawnoa wae la 


sey 


In the Newton hills, Kelley was overtaken with a The natives of Newtonville lined up to cheer Pawson on as Strain showed clearl 
fit of vomiting and Pawson went out in front alone. shuffling but efficient stride kept him quarter of a mile ahead of Kelley. a Me plodsd thing ieetan Ceate: 
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A PARKMAN FROM PAWTUCKET WINS BOSTON MARATHON 


26-mile run proves too tough for most entrants 


pril 19 in Boston was hot and muggy, the kind of weather marathon runners dislike. 

At noon in Hopkinton, Mass., outside Boston, 180 of them started out on 2 26-mile, 385- 
yard race to the centre of Boston. They were all ambitious entrants in the Boston Mara- 
thon, oldest and toughest U. S. marathon, which has been run every April 19 (but one) since 
1897. ‘Three and a half hours later, the last runner shuffled across the finish line at Exeter 
Street. ‘Two out of every three who had started the race had dropped out. ‘The winner was 
Leslie Pawson, a Pawtucket, R. I, park foreman, holder of the course record, who had won 
the event in 1933. He is the fourth man to repeat a Boston Marathon victory. 

Leslie Pawson is 38, an age which is old for many athletes but prime for marathoners. 
Like most top-notch runners of this type of race, he has been training for years, has acquired 
tough calves, tough lungs and, especially, tough feet. He uses the typical marathon gait, 
a low shuffle, coming down hard on his heels. Running a shrewd, well-paced race, he fin- 
ished fifth of a mile ahead of the second-place man, Pat Dengis of Baltimore, and quarter 
of a mile ahead of Johnny Kelley, who was third. In seventh place was America’s most 
famous marathoner, 


year-old Clarence DeMar, who has won the Boston seven times. 


‘Through Wellesley together; a hamburger ‘The oppressive, unseasonal heat took early toll of the runners. 
made Pawson ill and Kelley drew ahead Many, like this exhausted pair, hitch-hiked to the finish line. 


Pawson crossed the line in @ hr, 35 min. 3454 His head crowned with a laurel, Pawson dropped wearily 
minutes more than his 1933 record. to a dressing table, had his hot feet cooled with alcohol. 


The strain of the race was too much for Duncan McCallum 
(abore) who collapsed near the finish line. But the strain did 
not beat 85-year-old Peter Foley (below) who ran first time in 
the 1904 Marathon, has insisted on running ever since. Barred 
because of his age, he started out this year two hours before the 
entrants, finished the course five minutes before the winner. 


- 
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IN HIS CALIFORNIA HOME, AUTHOR JOHN STEINBECK TAKES A REST FROM INTENSE WORK ON A NEW NOVEL 


A NOVELIST WINS THE CRITICS’ PRIZE FOR BEST PLAY OF THE YEAR 


Intense climax in Of Mice and Men is the murder of the 
ranch flirt (Claire Luce) by big witless Lennie (Broderick 
(Crawford) who strokes her hair, is terrified when she screams. 


“Of Mice and Men” gets plaque 


he pictures at left and right appeared in LIFE, 

Dec. 13. They recorded the appearance of a star- 
tling new Broadway hit, described by critics as a mas- 
terpiece. All through the winter and spring John 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men continued to draw 
audiences by its tender story of affection between 
two California migrants, its brutal last act murder. 

Now it has received new honors. On April 18, the 
New York Drama Critics Circle, composed of news- 
paper and magazine reviewers dissatisfied with 
Pulitzer Prize awards, voted it the best U. S. play 
of the season. To Author Steinbeck goes a silver 
plaque for his “direct force and perception in hand- 
ling a theme genuinely rooted in American life,” his 
“refusal to make this study of tragical loneliness and 
frustration either cheap or sensational.” 

John Ernst Steinbeck, born in Salinas, Calif., in 
1902, is now well used to honors. His novel Tortilla 
Flat (1935) won him 100,000 readers and is still a 
good seller. His novel Of Mice and Men (1937) 
was called a masterpiece, sold 300,000 copies. His 
first play, his own dramatization of this book, was 
tumed over to famed Playwright George S. Kauf- 
man for staging, has never been seen by its author. 


Tragic end of Steinbeck’s play is the death of Lennie, mer- 
cifully shot on the riverbank by his heartbroken companion 
George (Wallace Ford) to save him from lynching by a posse. 


Copyright, Radio Corporation of America, 1938 


Radio has become one of the most vital factors in the relations of all nations, The 
world-shaking events increases from day to day the importance of the far-flung services of the 
Radio Corporation of America to the peace, the progress, and the prosperity of the United States. 


The direct contact which RCA Communications faciliti ign countries is an 
important factor erna relationships. In time of war these fi es would be 
indispensable as an arm of our national defense. And in times of pe: they are of vital im- 
portance in helping to guarantee not only the unhampered communication between our govern- 
ment and foreign states, but also to keep tho: avenues of communication open for our 
newspapers, financial institutions, business enterprises and our p 4 

The daily short wave pro ns of NBC to foreign countries, which cover 18 hours a 

broadcast in six different languages, serv nbassadors of good-will every day in th 

Through both our national and international 

branches of our government, including th 5 War, Navy, Interior, 

tes and di 1 

National Broadeasting Company’s ope 

service without parallel in history. It is the greatest gift 

ation, culture and e presented to more than a hundred million people. 

s broken down -long barriers of distance and isolation. It has brought civilizing 

and socializing influences to every American home. At the same time radio in the United States 

functions on the American principles of private ownership and competition. In our land there 
is no monopoly in radio broadeasting or in the radio industry. 

The members of the RCA Family proud to have pioneered in a new field which now 
represents one of the most vital of America’s free and democratic institutions. 


From an address by David Sarnoff, President, Radio Corporation of America, 
at annual meeting of RCA stockholders, April 5, 1938. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES OF RCA 


SEE PAGES 2-3-4 


An Advertisement of 
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Radio Corporation of America 


THE SHOW MUST 
GO ON! 


Members of the RCA family outwitted the 
elements during Los Angeles flood 
When streets became rivers the swirling waters raised 


ructions with electrical apparatus and power 
supply. NBC was confronted by the seemingly 


impossible task of getting various programs of 
Hollywood origin onto the networks. But when 
Los Angeles saw such scenes as this at Sixth and 
Los Angeles Street, RCA C 
to the aid of NBC, and the show went on, (See 
story and map below.) 


pmunications came 


“inspite of hell and high watet” —When flood waters cut off 
Los Angeles, some world records for quick action and 
fast thinking were made by engineers of KFI, Los Angeles 
NBC station, and RCA. To get a broadcast. through 
from Venice, Califcenia, these men scat prog 

“beer mug * to a portable t mitter, thence by 
short wave to KFI. Then long wave took the bro 
cast to RCA Communications station st Point Reyes 
Calforala. From there it went by wire to San Francisco 
By lantern light Robert Taylor, master of ceremonies of the M |-Maxwell House Good News of 1938 program, read his headquarters of RCA Communi is. Then the regular 
script, as lighting facilities failed but power for mike continued. Jean Chatburn, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer feature player lines went into service, and fans heard the performance. 
held the lantern listeners heard the show as usual over the NBC Red Network. Diagram map shows the devious course that did the trick. 


Radio Telephone Saves Lives 


RCA equipment that puts ships at sea on the tele- 
‘phone lines, leads to rescue of marooned fishermen 


Well known is use of radio telegraphy and 
Radiomarine’s automatic SOS in disasters 
at sea. Less known is RCA radio telephone 
by which ships can talk directly with sbore 
telephones. Recently Captain Tom Mullen, 
‘well-known steel company executive, while 
on his yacht Seagoin II, sighted fishermen 
marooned on Rockaway Breakwater, near 
New York. Unable to approach, he used his 
RCA radio telephone to call Coast Guard, 
which sent rescue boat. Photo at left shows 
Captain Mullen and RCA radio telephone 
control, also loop of Radio Direction Finder, 
another RCA safety device. 


A job well done—At right, KFI engineers 
George Curran and Seymour Johnson who 
got the show through. (See pictures above.) 
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Radio Corporation of America 


LISTEN SALUTES 


FOR ITS LISTENING POSTS 


For generations the Kentucky mountaineers have 
typified the forgotten man. Isolated by their 
environment, these people were shut off from the 
world. Radio, the great annihilator of distance 
and isolation, gave promise of a new day for the 
mountain folks. But few could afford even the 
simplest of radio sets. To meet this situation far- 
sighted, public-spirited University of Kentucky 
has established 24 “Listening Posts.” At these 
places the families of the community gather to 
hear special educational programs from the Uni- 
‘mphony concerts, popular 
dance bands, news of the world and all that 
radio has to offer. In such remote localities the 
dependable performance, and mechanical excel- 
lence of RCA Victor radios is of prime importance. The NBC Chimes ring in millions of places, but in few is their promise of good programs more 


in this Listening Post maintained by the University of Kentucky in the village of Gander, 
Victor radio, Through the use of Victor Records and phonographs millions hear the mounta 


TWESE HANDS ARE READING MUSIC IN BRAILLE 


How Blind Children Follow NBC concert Pox 


Dr. Walter Damrosch’s. Music Appreciation Hour, a weekly NBC 
ture, is nowhere more enjoyed than by the blind pupils shown at right thw 
led by a blind teacher, follows the texts of Dr. Damrosch’s booklets. 
en made possible by printing these booklets in Braille 
ed symbols hy which the blind can read with their 
fingers. An RCA Victor radio brings in the actual concerts. Music, as well 
as words, can be printed in Braille, In photo above the girl is using her 

fingers to read the music of “Hark, Hark, The Lark.” 


A MUSIC CLASS IN THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR THE 


RCA Goodwill Tour of Latin America 


Linton Wells to report trip on Magic Key Program 


Photograph at left shows Frank E. Mason, NBC Vice President in charge of 

Short Wave Broadcasting, as Linton Wells, “Magic Key of RCA” roving reporter 

points out his route. Mr. Wells recently left the United States to begin a four-month 

tour of 12 Central and South American countries. He will travel by airplane, na- 

tive canoe and mule train. Each week on the Magic K 

. P.M. E.DS.T. over NBC Blue Network), Mr. Wells will talk directly to listeners. 
RCA Communications short wave facilities will bring his voice to the NBC Blue 
Network. First of these talks is scheduled for May 8 from Managua, capital of 
Nicaragua. Other reports of interesting and little known facts about these coun- 
tries will be heard each week for 12 more weeks. 
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Play records through your radio—The new vogue for 
Vietor Records is receiving great impetus from the 
fact that you can now play records through your 
radio. This is accomplished by an RCA Victor 
Record Player, which can be attached to any mod- 
{ will play Victor Records with 
the radio itself. . 

all who join the 

e story on facing p 


by means of ri 
use of various 
assured by the use of RCA aviation equipment. 


in a fast automobile, 


Crime marches on —to jail. One of the greatest single factors in the control of crime is radio. Criminals 


Now RCA Police Radio guides officers to sp 
below shows officers with an RCA equipped Police Radio car arresting bandits who tried to escape 


RCA ALL THE WAY. ... Ratio ‘side 


Shows” that are headliners to millions 


dio's “big show" —broade: 


ting, few are aware of radio's 
array of Yet these activities are big, colossal, stupendous, breath- 
taking and death-defying to vast numbers of people. Because in Radio it’s RCA 
All the Way, RCA men are active in every branch of radio, are regularly engaged 
in services that at first blush seem far removed from this science. 


ome of these 


activities have to do with saving lives and protecting property, Others are cot 
cerned with entertainment in the home, with motion pictures or with aviation 

Often a useful application grows out of something else. For instance RCA 
Public Address Systems were first used by applying principles of radio amplifica- 


tion of sound for the purpose of making the voice of a speaker audible to a large 
audience. Now fire departments have found RCA Public Address Systems a 


tremendous aid in fire fighting. Fire officials using this equipment can give direc- 


tions in a voice that carries above the roar of flames, can control their men, can 
warn them of walls about to fall 

RCA police radio syst 
systems are miniature broadcasting networks, with the difference that the 
stations (i.e. the squad cars) can talk back to the broadcaster. 


are an outgrowth of broadcasting. In effect, such 


THE MIGHTY VOICE OF STENTOR, MYTHICAL HERALD, WAS BUT A WHISPER COMPARED TO SUPER-STENTORIAN SHOUT OF FIRE CHIEFS WHO USE AN RCA LOUDSPEAKER 
Radio leads to “happy landings” ~When visible landmarks are obscured, airplanes hold to their courses - 


beams, through the aid of information supp! 
ther applications of radio principles. Each day hundreds of “happy landings” » 


xd by radio telephone and by the 


> 


have an enormous advantage over law 
captures of thugs. The drawing 


W's all done with invisible light, From 
the early days of talking motion 
pictures RCA has been active in 


) perfecting sound recording for 


producers and sound reproduction 
for theatres. Many experiments 
showed finest results were obtained 
by use of a sound track traced by 
light. RCA men further refined this 
byusing ultra-violet light. Although 
invisible to the human eye this light 
due to its unique qualities traces 
the most clear cut and accurate 
sound track. Now RCA Photophone 
is used by most of Hollywood's lead- 
ing motion picture producers. It 
brings you the voices and instru- 
ments of your favorites in thou- 
sands of motion picture theatres, 


Advertisement 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Radio City, New York 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. + Ra 
National Broadcasting Company 
RCA Communications, Inc 


marine Corp. of America 
RCA Institutes, Inc. 


NOW PLAY RECORDS THROUGH YOUR RADIO 


with new RCA Victor Record Player 


Your Record Player is ready... see your 
RCA Victor dealer...find out how easy it is 


to use your radio as an electric phonograph 


- start now to enjoy both radio and the 


HERE'S WHAT MEMBERS GET! 
RCA Victor Record Player Model R-93B (list price 


America Lo 
the RCA Vietor Musi 
wild and enjoy your own 


Free copy of book! 


Best” plus free 


o 
c2 ) e d Society Rev 
3] 
° 


f Victor Records 
plete each $1 


fee, $6.00. You bu: 

a week for 60 w 

worth of Victor Record purcha 

$1.50 in Victor Records as divi 
HERE'S HOW TO JOIN 

THE VICTOR RECORD SOCIETY 


Pay $6.00 membership fee. 


lovers. Now 
yment of fine 


you want when you want it. Me 
ship in the new Victor Record So 
will make your living room a concert 
" room. You can hear the world’s gre: 
ea est musicians whenever you pleas 


oo 


means all music. You can choos: 


HERE'S HOW RECORD PLAYER WORKS! 


phony orchestras, swing bands, 
se you lil 

You can have this great gift of music 
by using the amazing new RCA Victor 
| Record Player that plays records right 
through your radio—without in any way 


vocalists, or anything 


every Sunday, 2 to 3 P.M., E.D.T., on the NBC Blue Network 


"List price, subject tw change without notice. 


RADIO'S GREATEST VALUE - A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 


superb new I 


New 514°" instrument 
yours—without cost 


when you join Victor Record Society 


interfering with its performance or use 
it. 

ry day thousands more are being 

by the 


-adio instrw 


great new vogue for 
1 music. Of course, 
cal, easy way 


your enjoyment of music 
Victor Record Society makes 


this the best time there ever was to bring 


to your home the whole world of music. 
You don’t have to pay a cent for the 
RCA Victor Record Player if you join the 
Victor Record So Get the facts im- 
mediately. Mail the coupon below, or 
see your RCA Victor dealer today. 


er Fidelity Victor Records 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
RCA VICTOR, Camden, N. J. 

Without obligation to me, send folder 
on Victor Record Society. 
Name___ 


Address. — 


City_____ Statézopyriahted 
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Buying a 2nd-Hand Car or a 1st-Class Whiskey, look for 


OF Limanship 


VMN 


OU'LL never Go Wrong—if you go for Goad Work- 


PARTY GAME FREE! 


For the correct answers to the 3 hi 


manship, for it stands the test of time. That’s why 


you Go Wisely when you go for G & W. It has stood 


: 5 : cinating! Send your entry to G & W,P. 0. 
the test of 106 years! It’s good to begin with because it Box Cs oa 
e 30, 19381 


begins with good ingredients. It’s good all the way — 1The "father of his countey’” was 


through because it’s controlled at every step. Insist that Racy undevEaecln 


your whiskey bear these two /etters of recommendation, Get 
< 3 First steamboat to cross the Atlantic 


Wise... get G & W. Every time, it Goes Well! wes the G_— 


GW Gu 


GET WISE...GET GeW7 STAR * 5 STAR * 2 STAR...THEY’RE GOOD WHISKIES 
i 


INDED WHISKEY —The 


‘This offer good for alts other than Liquor Indostry Employees, in States where such ofers are permitted. 
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73,000,000 GERMANS LIVE A SYNTHETIC LIFE 


Fe five years Nazi Germany has been carrying on _to work making “Ersatz” to replace raw materials 
‘a desperate campaign to remedy her acute shortage which are used for armaments. ‘To obtain the most 
of raw materials. On the foreign front she barters out of every product, Storm Troopers are leading a 


German-fi raw materials. “Battle Against Waste” which knocks at every Ger- 
When this 


Reich swaps manpo 


shed products for forei 
ls, as it has in the case of steel, the man door. Kitchen remains are collected, made into 
for Spanish ore. fodder for cattle. Old newspapers may no longer be 
many’s greatestcampaign, however,is at home, __used for kindling fires, sardine cans no longer have 
where the Nazi Four-Year Plan is forcing 73,000,000 _ individual ope 
people to wear short-lived synthetic clothes, eat men’s shirts are made two inches shorter. Yearly 
tasteless synthetic food and live under wobbly sy results from collecting garbage in Berlin alone were 
thetic roofs. Thousands of chemists have been put recently announced in chart form as shown below 


s (saving 2,000 tons of iron a year), 


~ SSS 
5 ies > @ 
Rubbish is collected by agencies located in every 


GARBAGE AMASSED ANNUALLY IN BERLIN WOULD FILL A TRAIN REACHING TO PRAGUE willeges Ail, garbage is sont: there: tosbeiwelgbed 


sorted and dispatched to factories to be reclaimed 
e B iE FE ior 
100 men 


BERLIN GARBAGE WOULD PROVIDE ENOUGH POTATOES AND 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


}EAD TO FEED 620 MEN FOR A YEAR 


ity un ‘| = i i a ao 
Cty = an . ae = on os a = Unit; 
1,000 houses. 
THE WASTE CAN BE TRANSFORMED INTO ROOFING FOR 15,000 HOUSES 
e e e e es e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 
eee ee e @ @ e@ © @ © @ @ @ @ @© @ @ Unit: 


IM ADDITION IT COULD FEED 42,000 PIGS FOR A YEAR 


German schoolboys raid kitchens to gather bones which are sent to collecting agem No Ersatz foods are Ley (right), leader of German Labor Front, and 
Phosphate is extracted from the bor I fertilizer. The skeleton poster, Dr. Alfred Rosenber st fruits like those abo 
one of many displayed in German schools and home ‘Catch them; We need bs 10 is kept on a rigorous diet of fish and potatoes. 


and meats are too 


nd used 


expensive for the average Germar 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(onin THESE ARE THE SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS WHICH 


Fish are transforme 


Armchairs are now stuffed with a product of wood pulp This rope is ten inches in diameter and is made of 2,100 
‘and covered with a synthetic textile, developed from cel- strands drawn from cellulose. It is said to be as strong 
lulose, which takes the place of cotton or wool fabrics. as hemp, which would have to be purchased from abroad. 


‘Sweaters are knit of « synthetic wool also derived from cel- _Fishskin slippers may look nice but they don't last long. 
lulose. Weavers are not allowed to make pure wool or cot- In the past few years Germany has built up her own fish- 
ton garments, must use a fixed proportion of artificial wool. _ing fleet, is proud of being no longer dependent on imports. 


2 » Se 

Keys are molded out of magnesium alloys which are cial oil, glass, rubber, textiles and plastic materials. Many 
light and strong, German ingenuity has so far transformed of ‘these synthetics are as satisfactory as the materials 
coal, water, chalk, cellulose, air and wood pulp into artifi- _ whose places they take, but are generally more expensive. 
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[HE AVERAGE GERMAN USES EVERY DAY 


nto artificial White of egg 


vhich becomes Candy 


are turned into glass 


| ay 

Rush instead of wicker is used to manufacture baskets, sat- Electrometal, the most recent of alloys employed in Ger- 
chels and small pieces of furniture in the hope of keeping man industry, is so light that this girl can easily carry 
in Germany the Reich's meagre dwindling gold balance. half a dozen bars of it. It is hardly heavier than water. 


Glass pipes and conduits are slowly replacing the iron —luminating ga propels Berlin busses, thus cutting down 
which is needed for armaments. At present Germany pro- the consumption of gasoline which is procured from Ruma- 
duces only 25 per cent of the iron ore it consumes annually. nia. The busses can carry only enough gas to go 60 miles, 


Artificial res (Buna), made of coal and lime, last longer. To sell these artificial products, Germany gives 
are widespread in Germany. They cost three times as huge loans and long-term price guarantees to manufactur- 
much, are harder and skid more than regular tires, but ers of synthetics, erects high tariff and currency barriers. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN’S GREAT-GRANDSON SPONSORS A MUSEUM OF ABSTRACT ART 


Ba Albert Gallatin (above), the fourth U. 8. Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, under Madison and Jefferson, was also a founder of 
New York University, his great-grandson picked this institution, of 


which he is a trustee, as the repository of his important Abstract art 
collection. No mere patron, this scholarly collector, who includes a 
Matisse in his museum for historical reasons, rarely buys through 
dealers, prefers to go to the studios of the artists whose works he 
collects, Because in most cases he bought their work before it be- 
came fashionable, and because he is a painter in his own right, these 
men hold Mr. Gallatin in high regard. 

At right are two pure abstractions by Gallatin. In the studio of 
Mr. Gallatin’s apartment, such works as these are a few paces 
from definitely non-abstract portraits of Swiss Gallatin ancestors 
dating back to the 16th Century. Says Painter Gallatin: “I try 
to strip painting down to the essentials of art, based on the study 
of the great old masters, and as a protest against the degenerate 
19th Century painting which is interested only in its subject.” 


ictures should be lived with, not curtained off,” says study hall where college students pore aver books while 
Museum Founder Gallatin whose art collection embellishes _visitors wander around. At the rear is Léger’s The City. 


= Ibert Eugene Gallatin, 
¢ Q, sketched at left by the 
i French Abstract painter 
Fernand Léger, started his 
career as an art collector 
some 80 years ago with a 
passion for Aubrey Beard- 
sley and Whistler. As his 
taste advanced, he turned 
increasingly to Cubist and 
Abstract painters, was one 
of the early Americans to 
buy Picassos and Mirés and Braques on his annual 
trips abroad. In 1927 Mr. Gallatin arranged to have 
his collection of progressive 20th Century painters 
on permanent exhibition in the main study hall of 
the Washington Square branch of New York Univer- 
sity. Know as the Museum of Living Art, this per- 
manently hung collection of more than 125 paint- 
ings contains the world’s most comprehensive and 
carefully selected group of Abstract art. Its founder, 
a 56-year-old bachelor of independent means, who is a 
descendant of the great 15th Century French banker 
Jacques Coeur, adds to it every year. It will on Mr, 
Gallatin’s death become the property of N.Y.U. 
For some of its major items, see following pages. 


Mr. Gallatin’s great-grandfather Albert Gallatin Mr. Galfatin’s great-uncle James Gallatin, at 17, 
(left), Secretary of the Treasury 1801-14.andMin- _ posed as Cupid for David's 
ister to France, is represented by this Gilbert Stu- the Louvre. “Uncle James always regretted the pos- 


cpid and Psyche, in 


ing wasn't done simultaneously” says Mr. Gallatin, 


“THREE MUSICIANS” BY PICASSO: $11,000 WORTH OF CUBIST ART 


reatest experimenter among modern painters is Pablo Picasso whose “periods 

have ranged all the way from careful realism to complete nonrepresentation- 
alism, A little more than halfway along this path is The Three Musicians in 
which you may, without too much difficulty, distinguish three men, from left to 
right, playing a violin, a clarinet and an accordion, 

Painted in Fontainebleau in 1921, this large picture was purchased for the 
Museum of Living Art in 1936 for $11,000 from the famous Reber Collection 
of Lausanne, Switzerland, It is one of the biggest and most valuable paintings 
in the Museum's collection. Its attempt to derive effect from such rigid geomet- 


ric forms as circles, squares and angles places it in Pablo Picasso's Cubist period, 

Cubism is an early phase of the Abstract School which subsequently did 
away with representational objects altogether. Here, for example, this impor- 
tant Spanish-born painter has taken enormous liberties with the various parts 
of the men’s bodies and the musical instruments, breaking them up in order 
to accentuate movement. To attract the eye, the violinist’s left hand has been 
made absurdly small, In their more abstract manifestations, Picasso and his 
followers scrambled things like hands and heads all over the canvas and eventu- 


ally omitted them altogether, relying for t ly on shapes and colors. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Gallatin Abstract Art (continues) 


Gallatin directly from this French Abstract 

urope and the U.S. Going a considerable 

than Picasso's Three Musicians, it aims to convey 
ly dividing up urban objects and human beings 

At centre, on the stairs, are two highly abstracted people. Elsewhere in this picture appear 
ngs, signboards and, at upper right, part of the Eiffel ‘Tower. 


Georges Braque’s “The Waltz” is « still-life abst by a French painter who, with Picasso, helped Joan Miré’s “Dog Barking at the Moon” got lot of laughs when it was ex- 
pioneer the Abstract moven ‘The undulating rhythm of the glass, fruit bowl, sheet of music, fork hibited at Chicago's Century of Progress, but it is intended to be tragic. The 
supposed, sts the tempo of waltz music. Braque's father was the proprietor of a dog looking at the ladder which he cannot use to get to the moon represents a 
paint shop in Argenteuil, France that specialized in jinable. The light near top of ladder is thought by some. 
pears in the marble textures at rear. The absence of perspective is typical of this phase of painting. critics to symbolize the dog’s desire to fly off the top of the ladder to the moon, 


ee 


tion marble and this ancestral influence ap- yearning for the unattai 
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THESE MODERN ARTISTS WERE PHOTOGRAPHED IN THEIR HOMES BY MR. GALLATIN 


Georges Braque, who along with Picasso was one of the 
original Cubists, was born in France 57 years ago of a petit- 
bourgeois family. A lieutenant of infantry who was severely 
wounded during the War, he used to paint on leave. Since 
War his painting has become more subdued, more 
lyrical. A careful technician, he specializes in still lifes, 
unlike many a painter keeps his pots and brushes neatly 


ing to clerk in a store, but after his 1921 Paris ex- 
hibition Picasso bought a Miré self-portrait and he was 
encouraged by Matisse, Braque and Léger. Exiled from 
Spain by the Rebels who destroyed his farm and shot his 
brother-in-law, this Surrealist-Abstract painter now lives in 
Paris with his wife and their 6-year-old daughter Dolores. 


Fernand Léget who like Braque (left) and Picasso (right) 
was born in 1881, is a Norman whose father was a sub- 
stantial cattle grazer. Trained as an architectural draughts 
‘man and later a professional retoucher of photographs, he 
was an Abstract painter before the War, in which he had 
a brilliant record. Twice a visitor to the U Léger has 
Paris suburb, a 


tracks in 


a villa next to some railway 
farm in Normandy where he raises pigs and makes cider. 


Piet Mondrian, shown in his Paris studio, was born in 
Holland in 1872 and began as a disciple of van Gogh with 
swirling pictures of Dutch sunflowers. His work today 
(note two cancases abore) resembles architectural floor plans 
in its utter simplicity and is a triumph of complete exact- 
ness. He once told Mr. Gallatin that he often gets ideas 
from warehouses that are being torn down. A bachelor, he 
has a large collection of jazz records and loves to dance. 


Pablo Picasso, born in Spain 57 years ago, is the son of a 
Spanish drawing teacher and an Italian woman whose fam- 
ly name he took. One of the giants of modern art, he has 
gone through a number of “periods” in which he has been 
ézanne and 


gres. Ps 
fortably 


Henri Matisse, shown in his apartment at Nice, is a con- 
necting link between the old art forms and the new. Once 
employed copying pictures in the Louvre, he became a 
leader of the Fauves (“wild beasts") in 1903, has been 
influential in turning modern art into design and pattern 
work. In search of tropical mot 
made excursions to North Africa and Tahit 
museum has the first painting he made at 


Mr. Gallatin’s 
ice (1918). 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 


Wn endl de Bal 


Box: the Hollywood studios and the New York movie 

critics there is currently raging a spirited war of name- 
calling. The critics insist that recent foreign pictures, made for 

} — atenth the cost, surpass Hollywood's super-productions. The 
studios claim that the critics have no sense of what the U. S. 
public wants. Exhibit A on the critics’ side is Un Carnet de Bal, 
With no love interest or spectacle, a middle-aged heroine and 
an episodic plot, it is the kind of movie which Hollywood never 
makes. The loss is Hollywood’s, for this French picture is one 
of the year's best in any language. 

Un Carnet de Bal is the story of a well-to-do Frenchwoman, 
widowed in her thirties, who happens upon an old dance pro- 
gram, saved from her girlhood. Running her finger down the 
list of names, she finds herself wondering what has happened 
to the youths who paid her court when she was the belle of 
a little provincial town. What she finds when she seeks them 

— out is a story of complete but not unexpected disillusionment, 
FOR A LOST YOUTH 


AS SHE SETTLES HER HUSBAND'S ESTATE. CHRIS 


| 


org is the first. But when Chris 
his whites 


ine goes to his old home there is no Georg, only 
in a grief-crazed world of memory with her 
It is 18 years since Georg killed himself for love of Christine. 


red mother, who is Ii 


tall, handsome fi 


Next is Alain, the ardent musician who was middle-aged when Christine was young. ‘The third is Frangois—confident, jovial Frangois who was going to be President of 
She finds him in a monastery, drilling the choirboys. Alain renounced his playing yor of a little town in the Midi and on the day when 
and his career because he lost Christine, but has since found contentment serving God. tine arrives the whole town is celebrating his second marriage—to, his cook. 


ice. He has hecome the ma 
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A LIFETIME WAVE FROM ONE HAIRCUT 


kers Landing, Pa., claims to be the smallest incorporated city in the 

United States (pop.: 895). To straight-haired women who crave wavy 
hair it may well become the most important city in the world. From Par- 
kers Landing comes Kenneth Christy who has devised a process of cutting 
hair which puts a lifetime wave in the straightest locks. 

Ten years ago, Joe Logue of Parkers Landing cut his head while play- 
ing football. The doctor sent him to Christy's barbershop for a haircut. 
‘The job of cutting the hair to hide the scar fell to young Ken, who worked 
for his uncle. “What you ” said Ken to Joe, as he cropped 
the hair around the sear. No one was more surprised than Ken when Joe 
walked out of the shop with wavy hair. That set Ken to thinking. He 
examined hair under the microscope at the local high school, He studied 


eed is a wave, 


Before the wave-cut, by Ki ' 
this, Her golden hair was fine, soft, and straight, No waves ever “took. 
fed the challen t of lotion 
hanical device. orking on Miss Street's 


Mr. Christy ac- 


to put a lasting wave in it, without ben irons, or 


in the strip at right, Mr. 


Christy's Barber Shop, in Parkers Landing, is still run by Uncle Hank McNaughton, who Kenneth Christy's fame may one day surpass that of Marcel, who invented the marcel 
taught Ken barbering. On Easter Sunday, when this picture was taken, the shop was closed. wave, and Charles Nessler, who invented the permanent wave. For ten years he ‘cut, free 
lemantle, local boy who calls himself Christy's manager, peers under the shade, of charge, the hair of Parkers Landing women. Now he expects to make a million dollars. 


William 
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IS PROMISE OF SMALL TOWN BARBER 


nights in the local doctor's laboratory. He gave free movie tickets to all 
the girls in Parkers Landing who would let him cut their hair. Last year, 
with a record of 1,500 cuts and no failures, Ken got a patent on his hair 
cutting process. Now, for $350 he will license operators to cut hair accord- 
ing to his system, on a 20% royalty basis. 

Kaufmann’s Department Store in Pittsburgh is the first large store to 
sponsor the Christy haircut. ‘Ten operators are now doing a rushing busi- 
ness at $15 a cut. By April 26 Bonwit Teller in New York had operators li- 
censed to give the Christy haircut at $25 each, Edward's in Buffalo, Filene’s 
in Boston and some 50 other stores in the now have licensed operators. 
eptical of the Christy method, LIFE sent Lura Street, its straightest- 
haired staff member to Barber Christy for a cut. For the results, see below. 


After the wave-cut w 
Christy 1) passing wet comb through hair; 2) pressing hair 
hears, under second wave; 4) completing cut on left side, 
under dryer, her long hair was combed out many times. Wave was still in three 


h took an hour Lura Street looked like this. Strip shows Mr. 
w 


3) cutting, with 
After ten 


nutes 


Eight examples of Christy wave-cuts in Parkers Landing, Pa. 


FLORAD MARSHALL 


HELEN HONZA'S <-YEAR WAVE BUS WAGNER'S E-YEAR WAVE BETTY FITHIAN'S 2-YEAR WAVE DILL STEWART!S 5-YEAR WAVE 


MISSOURI COCKFIGHT 


LIFE TAKES A LONG LOOK AT SOUTHERN’S CHARLOTTE DIVISION 


Pago 62 


AND 


RAINS 


RACK 


“THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH” FROM THE POTOMAC TO THE GULF OF MEXICO 


‘he railroads of America are in the midst of the worst To have a good look at railroad operations LIFE herewith 
their history — yet thousands of trains are still running over goes to the Southern and one of its 21 divisions. This 8,000-mile 
hundreds of thousands of miles of track. Day after day the car- system whose apt slogan is the “Southern Serves The South” is 
riers’ financial plight fills column after column in the newspapers much better off than many carriers, not so well off as some. 
—yet real wrecks are few and far between. National freight load- It loaded 17,759 cars of revenue freight in the week ending 


April 2 and only four other roads 
in the land loaded more. Yet 
this figure was 6,623 cars under 
the same week in 1937. Up for 
inspection in the following pages 
is the Southern’s Charlotte Divi- 
sion—a 304-mile stretch of dou- 
ble main track (with two branch 
lines) running from Spencer, 
N. C., down through the textile 
and tobacco country of the Pied- 
mont to the outskirts of Atlanta. 
On opposite page is a sketch 
map of this Division, with the 
trains operating on it as of noon 
April 8, and the man who really 
keeps them rolling—the Division 
dispatcher at Greenville, 8. C. 


ings are almost 25 per cent under 
1937 and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has just 
fused a rise in passenger fares— 


5,000,000 tons of goods and 1,365,- 
000 people every day with a speed 
and an efficiency unmatched any- 
where else in the world. 


railroads—a modern miracle of 
technical skill—have been over- 
looked in excitement over fixed 
charges, capital structure, taxes 
and tariffs. Tracks and trains, 
men and macl gnals and 
switches are still the essence 
of railroads and railroading. 


nes, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SCHEDULE BULLETIN 


AM, 239 =. 


2 3 |NEW YORK [ATLANTA eas 


7 07 Fear 


= ) er 
“Uyo4gz! 


mee 


bist shidiavie tie 


This 210-ft trestle across the tiny North Broad River between Cornelia and Toccoa, Traits 0M time is the purpose of every railroad:man. Schedule bulletin boards like this 
Ga., must, like all right-of-way structures, be maintained in hard times as well as good. one at Lula, Ga., adorn every one of the Southern’s stations on the Charlotte Division, 
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AIR-BRAKE PIPES 


THE SOUTHERN’S CHARLOTTE DIVISION 
AT NOON, APRIL 8, 1938 


LOCAL FREIGHT NO. 63. 
ON SIDING TO LET NO. 
33 PASS AT 1:10 PM. 


THROUGH FREIGHT NO. 55; 


REACHES GREENVILLE 29 (COWPENS) 
MINUTES BEFORE NO. 33 —— 


PASSENGER LOCAL NO. 39, 
RUNNING 20 MINUTES LATE 


EXTRA ADVANCE SECTION OF THROUGH 
FREIGHT NO. 55 ENDING RUN 


LOCAL FREIGHT NO. 6 


PASSENGER TRAIN NO, 3, / | 
15 MINUTES LATE /, 


LOCAL FREIGHT NO. 71; 
SPENT 2% HOURS SWITCHING HERE // 


CAL FREIGHT 


Ne 


a 
PASSENGER TRAIN NO, 5, 
62 MINUTES LATEs PASSED 
NO. 262 AT COMMERCE 


PASSENGER NO. 29 TO ATLANTA: (SPARTANBURG JO 
CARRIES EXTRA CAR FOR >—-+ 


KYSER'S ORCHESTRA 
a TRAIN DISPATCHER. 


0 
NO. 72 SWITCHING 


ASHEVILLE DIVISION 
COMES IN HERE ————»— 


LOCAL FREIGHT NO. 61; 
ENDS RUN CHARLOTTE 2:20 RM. 
PIEDMONT LIMITED, NO. 33, 


TO NEW ORLEANS, ON T! 

_ Gastonia, | 
WORK TRAIN zy 
THROUGH FREIGHT NO 
256 TO CHARLOTTE 


COLUMBIA DIVISION 
COMES IN HERE 


Fey 
BS 0 FREIGHT NO. 643 


BEATS NO. 34 TO CHARLOTTE 


b 
ae. BY 23 MINUTES 


CHARLESTON DIVISION 
COMES IN HERE 


PIEDMONT LIMITED, NO. 34, 
TO NEW YORK; ON TIME 


LOCAL FREIGHT NO. 68; 
WAS PASSED HERE BY NO. 34 


* The Division's dispatcher runs the road 


the South. 


A’ yon on April 8, 20 tra’ 1 operation on 
ern’s Charlotte Di passenger and 14 freight. ‘The 


on this drawing. ‘The 


“You can’t learn to be a dispatcher, you n born one,” says R. M 


Al Di It helps to be a little t 


CONTIKUED ON NEXT 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


locomotive cab’s interior is a maze of gadgets. 

On the opposite page you see the chief ones the 
engineer has to worry about. ‘This engineer is stop- 
ping his train by closing the throttle and applying 
the air brakes of a heavy Pacific-type passenger 
locomotive which has twelve wheels, of which 
are drivers. 

When he has her rolling down the Division his 
most important guides are the schedule, automatic 
block signals, which prevent his train from crashing 
into another train’s rear, and special orders from the 
dispatcher, delivered at various stations by agent- 
operators. 

Signals from brakeman are indispensable in switch- 
ing. In addition to the three basic motions a vast lore 
of unofficial signals has grown up, sometimes humor- 
‘ous as well as expressive and varying widely from one 
locality to another. A fertilizer plant siding is some- 
times indicated by the brakeman holding his nose. 
‘Thumbsin cars mean a team track, where wagons and 
trucks can take on their loads direct from freight ear. 


CoW: If hit by a train she becomes very valuable, for the railroad 
is held responsible for damages and Georgin, where this picture 
was taken from an official inspection car, has no State fence law. 


Whistle post: Two long and two short 
blasts are called for here, indicating to 
the engineer the approach to a crossing. 


Sights and Signals from Engine Cab on the Charlotte Division 


ee SH 
Automatic block signal: These. Warner: If a brakeman walking atop a freight feels one of these nets 


stations, and almost everything on the right slap him he'd better duck because it means “low bridge.” Structures 
of way, are identified by ¢ numerals. being built now are high enough so the brakeman can stand erect. 


Highball: Brakeman George Christian signals the engineer $t0P: Brakeman swings his arm horizontally. At 33, Christian, Bath Up: The arm is swung in a circle. In this case, the 
to proceed by swinging his arm up and down. A similar mo- with ten years service, is the youngest train-crew member brakeman wants the engineer to back up slowly to make the 
tion with the hand would mean to goahead but more slowly. who is holding a regular job on the entire Charlotte Division. coupling so he rotates his hand merely from the wrist. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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(continued) 


RAILROADERS hese are some of the many men in many jobs on the Charlotte Division 


Hostler J. C. Surratt slides from an engine cab at Spencer 
ouse, a form of descent frowned on in safety rules. 


more than one cotton mill for every 
ion, This is at Kannapolis, Cannon towel head- Greenville, S. C., for its 
cars re for the Spinning Wheel, crack freight. _has been with South 


an Dalton 21 years. Hostlers handle locomotives aro 


an goes back 
and torpedoes to warn 
ing Wheel is stopped at Lj 


conductor: Joe Brown, on the rear of a caboose at the —_—Interlocking plant: When a train approaches the Gaines- _Flagman Gly 
sbury terminal, supervises the making up of ville & Mi + R.T. Mulli- rear with flags, fuse 
to turn over to conductors for their runs. nax locks signals and switches against all conflicting routes. trains that the Sp 


Section boss: D. D. Pittman, who works out of Alto,Ga., —__Inspettion Car: The section boss's boss, the Division road- Railroad fans: Plenty of trains pass Buford, Ga., on the 
gets his track level as a new rail is put in. This is also master, may chug up in a gasoline-motored vehicle like main line of the Southern but the railroad never ceases to be 


done with a board, which a good section boss doesn't need. _this one. The roadmaster travels about 25 days out of 30. a source of wide-eyed wonderment for these colored boys. 
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Conductor J, 0. er . He’ cl Caboose cupola fi 
the cupola of t extile i ry. railroading but 1 


Trainmaster J. M. Parker, for the south end of the Di 
of that final hoist to get up the st 
reight traffic produces per cent of the South 


" 


(continued) 
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ROUNDHOUSE 


After each run every locomotive gets serviced and shined at Spencer 


Nine out of ten men in th c ic visio 4, 
have been with wenty ¢ yn repairs. On 
ces have h 


No. 1397, heavy Pacific-type en- “hot j he fire door Firebox Inspector Miller emerges from in 
ie, goes from i structure , \e the just N 
or G. W. Miller. with his ham 


which ke 
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DONT lFT LINE OF COMMAND DOWN TO DIVISION 


WRONG SHOES 
STEAL HER SMILE 


Wcctat 


For future health 
and happiness, fit your child 

in Buster Browns 
The ill effects of wearing wrong shoes 
aren’t always apparent at once. Often, 
the real suffering begins when it’s too 
late to do much about it. So—don’t 
wait for a danger signal, Fie your child 
now in Buster Browns. Made on sci- 
entific foot-shaping lasts, these shoes 
are shaped as growing feet should be 
shaped—arch has firm support, toes 
and ball of foot have ample room, 
heel has Health Cushion to absorb 
shock and help prevent pronation. At 
leading shoe and department stores in 
styles your child will like. $2.50 to 
$5.00 depending on size. Brown Shoe 
Company, Manufacturers, St. Louis. 


Buster 


Buster'spicture 
in every pair 


PRESIDENT 


Ernest Eden Norris, 56, heads the offi- 
cials LIFE’s readers have to thank for 
this trip. One of the few Southern 
men raised more than a cinder’s flight 
from the road’s right of way, he trans- 
ferred from the North Western in 1902, 
worked his way to dispatcher, division 
superintendent, assistant to president, 
vice president of a subsidiary and op- 
erating vice president. He succeeded 
President Fairfax Harrison last fall. 


OPERATING VICE PRESIDENT 


hby DeButts, 43, is a Virgin- 
Institute graduate, Join- 
ing the Southern in 1916, he worked 
as student apprentice, then as sec- 
tion hand, yard foreman, track super- 
visor, trainmaster, division superinten- 
dent and general manager of eastern 
lines. He took over Mr. Norris’ job 
when the latter went up. He served as 
first lieutenant during the World War, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


George Washington Adams, 
charge of eastern fines with head- 
quarters at Charlotte. ‘This Georgian 
started with the Southern at 17 after 
a high-school education, On the way 
up his jobs have included agent-op- 
erator, dispatcher, trainmaster, divi- 
sion superintendent. He rides the road 
25 days out of 30 in his official car, 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Boss of Charlotte Division with head- 
quarters at Greenville is Zeddie Lee 
Mobley, 48, who became superintend- 
ent on April 1. He started as student 
apprentice in 1913 and after working 
on the section became track supervisor 
and roadmaster. Told that “there's 
nothing much more for you in n 
tenance,” he transferred to operations. 


Positive station tuning without 


taking your eyes off the road. 
Manual tuning, too, ‘This radio 
n your ear is as enjoyable as 


your radio at home. Easily 
and quickly installed in any ear. 


CROSLEY 


Safety-tune 
ROAMIO 


A report to LIFE’s Readers on 
“The Birth of a Baby” 


The Editors of LIFE are grateful to the 
readers of LIFE for the support they have 
given our action in publishing a sequence 
of pictures from the educational movie, 
“The Birth of a Baby.” 


These pictures stirred up more contro- 
versy than any magazine article had ever 
before aroused—together with some fifty 
instances of official censorship for which 
we were totally unprepared in view of the 
fact that the pictures were sponsored by all 
the leading medical associations, endorsed 
by the Surgeon-General of the United 
States, and formally approved for mailing 
by the United States Post Office. 


Some newspaper reports may have 
given the impression that this censorship 
was widespread, but actually not more 
than 50 or 60 of all the thousands of cities 
and towns in the United States took any ac- 
tion to interfere with the sale of LIFE, and 
in many of these the ban was subsequently 
lifted. With half a dozen exceptions, the 
censorship was confined to the Northeast. 


When the first police ban was an- 
nounced, LIFE planned to take each sep- 
arate case into court, but it became ob- 
viously impossible to fight test actions over 
a small potential fine in an indefinite num- 
ber of towns. 


Consequently, the only places where 
test cases were tried were New Haven, 
Conn,, Cambridge and Boston, Mass., St. 
Louis, Mo., Buffalo, N. ¥., and Bronx County, 
New York City (where the Publisher of 
LIFE himself volunteered to stand trial in 
person in order to halt the arrest of small 
news dealers). 


LIFE won an immediate verdict in New 
Haven and in Buffalo, where the courts 
ruled that there was nothing indecent or 
obscene about the pictures; and the pub- 
lishers confidently expect a similar vindica- 
tion in Cambridge, Boston, St. Louis, and 
New York City. 


Meanwhile, the American Institute of 
Public Opinion’ has conducted a nation- 
wide survey to determine the public reac- 
tion to “The Birth of a Baby” in LIFE, and 
Dr. George Gallup, its director, has an- 
nounced that this survey “clearly indicated 
that the public was not offended,"” and that 
“an overwhelming majority of 17,000,000 
adults who saw the childbirth pictures in 
LIFE did not consider them indecent and 
approved thoroughly of their publication.” 


“The Institute's survey,” he added, 
“showed no substantial difference of opin- 
ion between men and women. Both sexes 
approved of the publication of the photo- 
graphs by almost equal majorities.” 


Within ten days after the issue ap- 
peared, the Editors of LIFE received sev- 
eral thousand letters from readers. Some of 
them took strong objection to the sequence, 
but a very clear majority expressed enthu- 
siasm for LIFE’s action as an important ed- 
ucational service and a contribution towards 
saving the lives of thousands of mothers 
and babies who, through ignorance, die 
unnecessarily in childbirth each year. 


Enthusiastic endorsements came from 
public health officials, religious leaders, 
educators, psychologists, social and wel- 
fare agencies, and medical and health as- 
sociations, as weli as both parents and 
children, ‘They included: the Director of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau; the Editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; the Chairman of the Committee 
on Marriage, the Family and the Home of 
the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis; the President of the Catholic Young 
Women’s Club of New York City; the Gen- 
eral Director of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor; 
the Executive Secretary of the American 
Public Health Association; the Executive 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 

in America; and mem- 
bers of the National Council of the YMCA 
and the Family relationships Committee of 
the National Board of the YWCA. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt told the 
Associated Press that she approved “The 
Birth of a Baby” pictures in LIFE and 
hoped to see the movie from which the 
pictures were taken. “It seems to me that 
in this case the intent is to supply people 
with information which should be valuable,” 
she told another press association. "There 
is nothing that is not serious and done with 
educational intent so far as I can see. 
I never think that honest things are bad.” 


With only two known exceptions, news- 
Paper editorials from coast to coast en- 
dorsed LIFE’s action in publishing the pic- 
tures. The consensus of their opinion was 
typified by the verdict of the newspaper 
man's own magazine—Editor & Publisher 
—which said, editorially: 


“The LIFE juence is done with the 
utmost delicacy. For our part, and from 
considerable experience as a parent, we 
can point to no better channel of educa- 
tion than pictures selected by an editor 
with a sense of delicacy, balance and in- 
telligence.” 


The court actions in The Bronx, Boston, 
Cambridge and St. Louis should be de- 
cided shortly. When the last case is settled, 
the whole matter will be closed as far as 
LIFE is concerned. 


There remains one question which 
many readers have asked us and which 
we are glad to answer: “What effect did 
these pictures have on LIFE's circulation?” 


No additional copies of the April 11th 
issue were printed, and the only addi- 
tional copies which any newsdealers re- 
ceived were copies which had been re- 
shipped the few places where the 

to allow LIFE to go on sale 
ae baby pictures were removed. 


As for the long term effect on LIFE’s 
circulation, we can only say that on each 

issue of 1938 LIFE's circulation 
has shows on increase over the ‘previous 
week. And this upward trend has been 
continued since the publication of “The 
Birth of a Baby” sequence. 


[he Edita 


Among the first to approve 


Grace 
abot, former Direior ofthe United 


Fred L. Adair, The A 
EM hima he mom 


Truslow Adams, Historian, A 
of “The Epic of America.” ee 


Walter Alvarez, Moyo Clinic, Rochester, 
ance Armstrong, President, Catholic 
Young Women's Club. New York City 

Reginald M. Atwater, Executive Secretary, 
American Health Aman 

Harry Elmer Bares, Educator and Writer 


AL Barrett, Fxecutive Secretary, The 
National Board of Review 


Comneli Headmaster, Haver- 
es Ee peice fea laver: 


Dr. A. A. Brill, psychiatrist 


Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, President, Chic 
Board of Heath =e 


Bailey B. Burritt, General Director, Asso- 
Station. for’ Improving the. Condition 
of the 


John Erskine, Author 
Clitton Fadiman, Critic 
Edna Ferber, Author 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, Kditor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


Homer Folks, Director of the State Charities 
Aid Society 


Lewis S. Gannett, Critic 
Dr. Amold Gesell, Director, Yale Clinic of 
Child Development 


E, Goldstein, Chairman, Commiuce 
an Marriage, the Family and the Home, 
il Conference of American Rabbis 


Charles H. Goodrich, President of the Med= 
Teal Soctety of the Sate of Now York 


2 Gre9q, National Councit of the 


Sidonie M. Eresabery Di Dieser Child Study 


Association of 


Aline Davis Hays, President, League of 
Women's Shoppers, New York City 


Dr. F, Helmholz, Head of Section 
"Pelarcs Ney Cini Rech, 


Dr. Joseph Jastrow, Psychiatrist 
Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, Neurologist 


Alvin Johnson, Economist, Director of the 
‘New School for Social’ Research a 


‘Waldemar Kaemp! Science Editor of 


The New York Times 


Paul U. Kellogg, Author; Founder of Survey 


Associates 

W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of Educa 
tion, Unteersity uf California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, Lecturer and Author 


Grace, Langdon, Specialise in Parent Filuca- 
‘Making and Nursery 
Shot WB, Wasktheuans D.C 


Director, U. S. Child= 
ren’s Bureau 


HL. Mencken, Author and Editor 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, Poee 

Walter B. Pitkin, Author 

Gitbert Seldes, Auchor and Critic 

Guy Emery Shipler, Editor ‘The Church- 
man 

Father Founder and Headmaster 
Tent Scho! - 

Herbert, W, Smith, Principal, Fieldson 

Dr. M. P. Spearman, Editor of “South- 
western Medicine” J 

Rev. Worth M. Executive Secretary 
of the Federal funeil of the Churches 
of Christ in America 

Rabbi Stephen $, Wise, President of Amer; 


Teas of af Near Beat Teles ele” 


tha a 
C 


with commercial artists who spoof their work 


‘The United American Artists is a trade union whose 
members include commercial artists, fine artists and 
‘ork, the Commercial Art- 
n of this serious-minded group let down its col- 
e hair, gave a party that was anything but serious. 
rs, many of them advertisi 

e grand ballroom of Mecca Tet 

ourth of them sported costumes sati 
the advertisements which they illustrated. Old Golds, 
pickles, Wrigley’s gum, Alka-Seltzer and Ballan- 
Ale were some of the products which came in for 
their share of good-natured spoofing before a large & 
appreciative audience that included such famed artists 

t and Carl Rose. 

Because LIFE’s photographers were the only practicing cameramen admitted 
to the commercial artists’ party at Mecca Temple, the poster (inset) embellished 
cket office where guests in costume received a 20% rebate on their $1.50 
hird annual fixture in the United Artists’ history, the dance lasted 
until 5 a.m, and cleared some $1,000 which helped swell the union's coffers. 


This lively skeleton who wears the Ionized Yeast slogan is Ben Mildwoff, commercial 
artist who served as chairman of the mAd Arts Ball. Dancing with him is Charita 
Jeronimo, a fashion model for Stern Bros. department store. Concealed in the Old Gold 
getup at right is Al Windley, animated motion-picture cartoonist who works on Popeye. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Smoked all day.... 
now tastes like hay 


“Gargle with PEPSODENT... 
says Faithful Fay 

AS 

Soh 

Fy 


1 BOTTLE 
PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 
EQUALS 3 BOTTLES 
OF ORDINARY KINDS 


| Even when diluted with 2 z 
} parts water, stil kills 4 
germs in seconds 


Lasts 3 times as long! 


MAKES YOUR 
MONEY GO 3 
TIMES AS FAR! 


PEPSODENT 
ANTISEPTIC 


keeps your 
MOUTH and BREATH 
SWEETER 
HOURS LONGER 


a 


Party 


(continued) é 


Wory Soap came in for its share of attention at the ball whose Third prize, a good watercol went to Li 
costume judges included Artists Kent, Hoff and Birnbaum. mated motion-picture cartoonist who came 


an Astor, an ani- 
a plate of Jell-O. 


Completely plastered was this liquorish trio 


practically everything from Irish whisky to Cré 


advertised An unorthodox advertisement for Musterole prominently em- 
de Cassis, bellished the stern of this light-hearted mAd Arts partygoet. 


ALEX HABERSTRAW CAME AS A DINING TABLE FOR GULDEN'S MUSTARD 


jermany This Summer” 


Samal 


Came the soft suit, the soft 
shirt,and now the SOFT SHOE. 
Why not? It's comfortable. It’s 
good-looking. It's serviceable. 
A brand new shoe idea. . by 
Nettleton . . it's sweeping the 
nation. Write now for name of 
nearest dealer and complete 
style booklet. 


A. NETTLETON CO. © Syracuse, N.Y. 


LOAFER 
WITH HAND-SEWN 
ALGONQUIN SEAM 


Tan luggage grain. Crepe rubber 
sole. No lining, No stiffness, 


$7 85 


Famow 
Dip 
FORESTER 


At Reduced Price 


BROWN. FORMAN DISTILLERY 
CO, INCORPORATED... AT 
LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


A BROWN-FORMAN QUALITY PI 
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Lf 
INVITATION 
TO SPRINGTIME IN 

e 


Ponnsyloanie 


Shall we make it a date? Come 
and roam on our 30,000 miles 
of scenic highways—shake off 
Winter among the loveliest dis- 
plays of dogwood, orchard 
bloom and mountain laurel in 
the world. ®Come and see 
Spring—in Pennsylvania! 


PLAN TO VISIT GETTYSBURG 
July 1st to 4th 


75th Anniversary of the Battle ... 
Last Reunion of the Blue and Gray 


++. n event you must not miss— 
bring the children! 


FREE 

Big 128 page Book, State Map 

in color and your Hospitality 
Passport. Write Dept. L. 


The famed 


GEORGE H. EARLE 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
‘OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNA. STATE P 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


SPLASH! 
Sirs: 

Your photographs in LIFE 
(April 11) of the christening of 
the Swedish ain 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, in 
Which the sponsor was soaked 
with champagne, reminds me of 
‘@ somewhat similar photograph 


osing a ploture of the 
“splash” at the launching of the 
cruiser U. 8.8. Wichita. The 
sponsor, Miss Margaret Ayres, 


ederal Trade Commis- 
is hardly noticeable behind 
pray 

THEODORE SILBERSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ul 


TENNESSEE TWINS 
Sirs 
‘Most faces change but not those of Lem 
and Bill Burton, 70-year-old twins of Put- 
: ‘They have lived to- 
and have not spent 


picture was not posed intentionally to con- 
form with the tintype. Lem is at the left in 
both pictures, 


ROBERT LASSETER 
Nashville, Tenn, 
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SALT DESERT CROSSING 


‘Sirs: 

Tam sending you some photographs of 
the Salt Desert and the old emigrant trail 
still visible there. ‘This desert was an ob- 
stacle in the path of emigrant wagons 
bound for California in early days. In 
1846, thinking to save time by making a 
cutoff, the Donner party attempted to 
cross it without a guide and soon found 
‘themselves in serious trouble. It was 80 
niles between water holes. Many cattle 


died of thirst and many wagons had to be 
abandoned. ‘The entire party suffered 
greatly from thirst, but fortunately no 
human lives were lost 

Due to the peculiarity of the soil, tracks 
of the Donner wagons and even footprints 
of men and oxen are still preserved in the 
salty surface. ‘The old trail is lined with 
articles lost or abandoned during that 
Journey of 1846. 


CHARLES KELLY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


DONNER PARTY'S TRACKS ACROSS SALT DESERT MADE IN 146 


KOOLS ARE QUITE A CATCH! 


Come on, folks... relax! Summer's coming! Swear off those 
hot cigarettes that steam-heat your mouth and throat. Switch 
to KODLS and enjoy the cooling difference. You get all the 
flavor of the hearty Turkish-Domestic blend plus that touch 
of mild menthol that takes the parch and swelter out of 
your smoking. You get valuable coupons, too... good in 
the United States for many attractive and useful premiums. 


UNION MaDe WU Red Network 


WAGON-WHEEL RIMS ARE CIRCLES OF RUST ON SALT 


photograph Tout their work must cn 
Filet iotetonale on a equa bane nd wal be Judged (ne paid for "ae auch Uno 
[cited contributions however. whether professional or amateur will be neither acknowledged 
‘or returned unless accompanied by adequate postage, packing and directions. And under no 


Circumstances will LIFE be responsible for safe handing’ of sare either in ite affice or in transit. 
‘Addrere all correspondence about contributions to CONTRIBUTIONS EDITOR, LIFE Mag 
‘sine, 138 Bast 42nd Street, New York. 


B & W COUPONS ALSO PACKED IN RALEIGH & VICEROY CIGARETTES; BIS BEN SMOKING TOBACCO 


noiseles; 


s typewriters 
ne, 


Remi, 

Ng to; 

Wott targeet Montocn sion Rand Inc. 
‘ Portable Iy, 


‘More Remingtons bu! 
in 1937 then ony other make. 


“CheB candy of 


The Morning After Taking 
Carter's Little Liver Pills 

You, loo, 
ier | JANE DARLING- 


low can I ever thank you enough for 
sunkesting Cabicura Soap and Ointment 
for my blackheads and coarse pores. 
These beauty-robbing faults don't last 
long once Caticura gets to work, The 
whole family uses it now. Always, Mary. 
Soap 25¢. Ointment 25¢. FREE sample, 
‘Write"Cuticura”, Dept. £2, Malden, Mass. 


UAPORTERS, INC. + NEW YORK 
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(continued) 


MULE 


Sirs: 


‘This mule is probably the youngest you 
have ever seen, 8 hours and 45 minutes 
old. The boy scratching the mule is my 
S-year-old son, Hugh. The girl scratching 


herself is his 7-year-old cousin, Anna 
‘Myrl Rice on whose farm the baby hybrid 
was foaled. 

HUGH 0. POTTER 
‘Owensboro Publishing Co. 
Owensboro, Ky, 


fortable sett 
cruciating ci 


his own lust, he fell a victim of a trap bo- 
side the carcass despite his natural cun- 
ning instinct of impending danger. 

E, L. RUSSELL, 


Maywood, Calif. 


HORSE 
Sirs: 

‘This is not a photographic 
deception. Deuce, the colt 
shown in the picture, was 
born without even vestigial 
front legs on the farm of 
Lawrence DeShazo seven 
miles southwest of Bristow, 
‘Okla, When a high-school 
Journalism student wrote the 
story April and sent it down 
to me on the city desk of the 


unteered to eat my hat with- 
out salt if the story wasn't 
phoney. So now I'm looking 
around for recipes that will 
make my headgear palatable. 
‘The colt is husky and vigor- 
ous, and a veterinarian sald 
he saw no reason it shouldn't 
ive to a ripe old age, 
HOWARD BRISCO 
City Editor 
Bristow Record 
Bristow, Okla, 


PRopuct oF 


OLD ANG 


4g uel 
Bue score 
y 


%6 PROOF 


Ltd. offers to its American 


mm 
ers scots themselves call this choice blend — Train & Melnty 
“A Noble Scotch” 


Scotch whisky. Even in Scotland, the home of as fine as ever. 


and they should know fine cousins this same noble Scotch — unchanged, 


good whisky, Old Angus has been reserved for Try Old Angus. Judge it critically. You will 


those discriminating palates thatdemand some- _ understand why the Scots consider it a whisky 
thing better than the ordinary. of superior quality. And you will appreciate 
Now. in association with National Distillers, the phrase they use to describe its smooth, 


the old and honored Scotch distilling house of liqueur quality—“Gentle as a Lamb.” 


ASD) 
YOUR GUIDE To SB. coop Li@voRS 
Vs 


Even after throat-taxing scenes, Spencer Tracy* 
finds Luckies easy on his throat! And so will you! 


‘Soe, for hours is tough on 
throats. You try it and see. Yet Mr. 
Tracy 


ay 


ys: “Even when my throat is com- 
pletely tired out from acting, Luckies still 
get along with it fine!” 

You try Luckies, too, and see. We think 
you'll agree with Mr. Tracy, because the 
exclusive'’ Toasting” process ts 


es out cer- 


tain irritants found in all tobacco. This 
makes Luckies a light smoke. 

We think you'll agree with the tobacco 
experts,also. Among independent buyers, 
auctioneers and warehousemen—not con- 
nected with any manufacturer—Luckies 
have twice as many exclusive smokers as 
have all other cigarettes combined! 


*SPENCER TRACY, CO-STARRING IN M-G-M PRODUCTION, “TEST PILOT” 


Sworn Records Show That— 


